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Memorabilia 


1 CIEE 


JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH 
SOCIETY OF MASTER 
GLASS-PAINTERS 


™ OMAS JORDAN cleaned this win- 

dow and Damn the job I say 1815 ”, runs 
the inscription that for just over a century 
lay hidden on the back of the east window 
of St. Katharine Cree. Many have 
chuckled on reading about it in Kent’s 
London for Everyman, and some have felt 
a pang of pity for poor Jordan; a wage- 
slave, they thought him, doing an uncon- 
genial job for starvation pay. But nothing 
is here for tears; Jordan belonged to a 
family of glass-painters long established in 
Kent and good, when he scratched his 
petulant graffito, for another forty years. 
Probably labour was scarce in Waterloo 
year, and Thomas was having to do work 
that he thought beneath him. 

One may read about the Jordans, and all 
the other glass-painters who exercised their 
art between 1750 and 1850, in a series of 
articles now appearing in the Journal of 
the British Society of Master Glass-Painters. 
The current number (Vol. XIII, No. 2) of 
that admirable periodical is notable also 
for masterly articles by A. C. Sewter (on 
the designs for stained glass executed by 
D. G. Rossetti for William Morris), by 
P. B. G. Binnall (on the strange window 
which is all that is left of the actress- 
duchess Harriet Mellon’s attempt to make 
Redbourne church look as much as possible 
like a theatre) and by H. T. Kirby (on the 
Tree of Jesse motif in stained glass). 

The Jesse motif is mentioned also in 
John Lowe’s study of the Medieval English 
Glazier, from which we learn, with interest, 
that the oldest piece of stained glass in this 
country is a Jesse panel in York Minster; 
and, with some surprise, that no coloured 
glass was made in England throughout the 
Middle Ages. When John Prudde, the 
King’s Glazier, agreed in 1447 to glaze the 
windows of the Beauchamp Chapel with 
“ glasse from beyond the seas .. . with no 
glasse of England”, the prohibition was 
aimed at English white glass, which was of 
notoriously poor quality. 


JAMES E. MEDCALF. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Vol. 20, Part 2, 1960 


ig is disappointing to read that the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society’s membership has dropped by 
rather more than 4 per cent. just when the 
Society seems to be making an effort to 
improve the quality of its journal, for the 
1960 volume offers a varied and informa- 
tive selection of papers. In contrast to last 
year, this part largely consists of scholarly 
articles ranging from an exact description 
of a Neolithic axe by A. D. Lacaille to an 
interesting note on the London and Middle- 
sex estates of Eton College (Noel Blakiston) 
and the continued catalogue of Middlesex 
brasses (this year Dr. Cameron deals with 
those at Fulham and the two Greenfords). 
A difficult dissertation on late Anglo- 
Saxon coin hoards from the London area 
is made extremely irritating by footnote 
references to no less than five “ forthcom- 
ing” and one “contemplated” paper and 
the author accompanies this self-advertise- 
ment by continued belittling of J. D. A. 
Thompson’s An Inventory of British Coin 
Hoards A.D. 600-1500: it is notoriously 
easy to find fault with a pioneering work 
and the sniper might do well to consider 
whether he could have written it at all. 
The reviewer enjoyed Rapicani’s account 
of the Great Fire, which is well presented 
by P. D. A. Harvey, with a good transla- 
tion following the original German. 
Once again apart from the short note on 
the stone axe there is virtually nothing of 
archaeological interest in the Transactions 
—perhaps some day we shall again be able 
to turn to them again for information con- 
cerning excavation in the London area. 
Printing errors are negligible and the illus- 
trations pleasing, although Mr. Chiosso’s 
photographs should have reproduced a little 


better. Eve Harris. 


BIBLES IN LAMBETH PALACE 
LIBRARY 


I SHOULD like to draw the attention of 

readers to some of the remarkable 
deficiencies in the collection of Bibles in 
Lambeth Palace Library. The serious and 
disturbing extent of these has become fully 
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apparent in the course of arranging an 
exhibition on the Translation of the Bible 
to 1611, and it is to this period that the 
most important desiderata are to be 
assigned. Part of the explanation of this 
state of affairs is undoubtedly the damage 
sustained by the Library during the war, 
but in addition they are occasioned by the 
founding of the Library after the great 
libraries of Archbishops Cranmer and 
Parker had been disposed of. The period 
when books of this nature can be obtained 
appears to be drawing rapidly to an end, 
and there is some urgency if the more 
notable of our gaps are to be filled. An 
essential preliminary, however, is to circu- 
late the information that we do indeed have 
this need, for otherwise the natural 
assumption would surely be that Lambeth, 
perhaps above all libraries, possesses an 
exhaustive collection of Bibles. I have 
therefore taken the liberty of appending a 
list of twenty of the most important books 
which we lack. 
Tyndale, Pentateuch, 1531. 
Tyndale, New Testament, 1534. 
Taverner’s Bible, 1539. 
Fulke’s New Testament, 1589. 
Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17. 
Biblia Rabbinica (Venice), 1517. 
Hebrew-Latin Bible (Basle), 1534-5. 
Biblia Rabbinica (Venice), 1524-5. 
Le Févre’s French Bible (Paris), 1523. 
Luther, New Testament, 1522. 
Luther, Old Testament, 1529. 
Aldine Greek Bible, 1518. 
Greek New Testament (Paris), 1534. 
Greek New Testament of Stephanus, 
and 1551. 
Beza’s Greek New Testament (Geneva), 
1565 and 1598. 
Zurich Latin Bible, 1543. 
Tremellius’s New Testament, 1569. 
Tomson’s revision of the Geneva New 
Testament, 1576. 
E. G. W. BILL. 


AGRICULTURAL HISTORY REVIEW 
Vol. IX. Part 1, 1961 


T is a ponderous truism that every 

generation rewrites history. The present 
is no exception to this ironclad rule, and 
the current number of the Agricultural 
History Review (free to members; price to 
non-members 12s. 6d. each issue) underlines 
it in the deepest black. Two of the three 
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main articles are meticulous reconsidera- 
tions of the agricultural situation in Britain 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
They are “Agricultural changes in the 
Chilterns, 1875-1900” by J. T. Coppock, 
and ‘ ‘Lancashire livestock farming during 
the Great Depression”? by T. W. Fletcher. 
Both of these writers have reassessed the 
printed sources that have for so long been 
accepted as accurate reports on the prevail- 
ing economic climate of farming at this 
time, and both have added material from 
the local Record Offices and information 
collected from printed sources that have 
not previously been consulted by writers on 
this subject. The total result is a profound 
modification of the accepted conclusions, 
and these papers well repay careful reading. 
The third article deals with another subject 
on which more information is welcome. It 
is “East Yorkshire’s agricultural labour 
force in the mid-19th century’ by June A. 
Sheppard. This writer has gone behind the 


_ printed figures of the Census of 1851 to the 


manuscript books of the enumerators. 
These have provided a good deal more 
precise information about the chosen area 
at that time than earlier work. It would 
be too much to suggest that other students 
might expand this work in other areas. All 
of these essays are rewarding. 

This number of the Review is completed 
by the regular bibliography of books and 
articles on agrarian history by Dr. Joan 
Thirsk, and some pages of book reviews. 
It maintains the standard set by earlier 


issues. G. E. FUSSELL. 


THE WELLESLEY INDEX TO 
VICTORIAN PERIODICALS, 1824-1900 


FoR the study of Victorian history of all 

kinds—literary, religious, political, 
scientific—the Victorian periodicals are a 
primary source of the greatest value. The 
use of this source, however, has been handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate indexing. 
The only index we now have is the subject 
index by Poole in the late nineteenth 
century. 

At Wellesley College a group of scholars 
is preparing an author index to about 
thirty-five major monthlies and quarterlies, 
from 1824, when the Westminster Review 
first appeared, to 1900. Since most of the 
articles are anonymous or pseudonymous, 
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we are making a wide search for publishers’ 
lists, marked files, and printed or manu- 
script bibliographies of individual writers. 
If any readers of Notes and Queries can 
help us to locate such materials, we shall 
be most grateful. At the same time we 
shall be happy to answer all inquiries about 
the authorship of particular articles or 
about articles written by any particular 
author. Communications should be 
addressed to: The Wellesley Index to 
Victorian Periodicals, Wellesley College 
Library, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON. 


E contents of the Lady Day 1961 

issue of Archives (Vol. V, No. 25) 
have an international flavour. There are 
articles on the Institut fiir Oesterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung, founded in 1854 (E. 
Zollner), on the Galician records at 
Corunna and Santiago (Constance Storrs), 
and on the highly centralized Polish 
archives service (S. Nawrocki); and reports 
on the 1960 British Records Association 
Conference and by Ida Darlington on the 
fourth International Congress on Archives 
at Stockholm in 1960 (where the working 
sessions were “ disappointing ” but two new 
archive buildings of great interest were 
visited). The texts of seven short papers 
on Protestant Nonconformist Records read 
at the B.R.A. Conference by W. R. Powell 
and others are reproduced: they raise the 
important problem of whether such records 
should be deposited in local record offices 
or in central denominational repositories. 
(It is sad to read that a new society with 
the laudable aim of collecting and studying 
Methodist circuit plans has burdened itself 
with the title ‘“‘ Society of Cirplanologists ”.) 
The issue is completed with a further 
supplement to the B.R.A.’s 1951 Handlist 
of Record Publications, candid obituaries of 
two notable archives pioneers (Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson and Mr. D. A. Chart), and 
various reviews, some of which suggest 
that methods of editing English record 
sources still leave much to be desired. 


J. F. A. MAson. 


E September issue will be principally 
concerned with the Victorian period 
and after. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





NYE FAMILY OF SUSSEX AND 
ELSEWHERE 


PHP NYE, the independent divine, 

and John Nye, the incumbent of 
Quendon and Rickling, Essex, were uncle 
and nephew as suggested by Mr. Charles 
Evans in N. & Q., ccv (1960), 226-7, which 
relationship the following notes will 
confirm. 

William Nye, of Billingshurst, Sussex, in 
his Chichester C.C. 1557-8 will, named his 
wife Agnes and directed that if his son 
John fortune to come to have the house at 
Slynfold (Sussex) called Hayes, then his 
other son Thomas and his heirs were to 
have his dwelling house in Billingshurst, 
paying his brother John and heirs by the 
year as his father did. 

John Nye married at Wisborough Green, 
Sussex, 26 February, 1578-9, Dorothy West, 
baptized 17 December, 1558, Slinfold, 
second daughter of John West the elder, a 
yeoman of Slinfold (P.C.C. 1565-6 will), 
who died in London and was buried 4 
Nov., 1566, St. Margaret Moses. He was 
the eldest son of John West, yeoman of 
Clymesfold Farm, Slinfold (P.C.C. 1550-2 
will), who was left Rowner in Pulborough 
in the 1521-2 P.C.C. will of his father, 
Richard West, of Billingshurst. There is 
no registered copy of John Nye’s will or 
any mention in the act books at Chichester, 
but the first sheet of his original will is now 
at the West Sussex Record Office there. It 
is dated 1 May, 1626, describes him as of 
Horsham, gent., aged, etc., and is signed 
by him and witnessed by Francis Bushnell, 
John Gratwick, James Gratwick and 
Leonard Crabbe, and directed his body to 
be buried at Slinfold near his wife. He 
was buried there 10 October, 1626, and his 
wife 9 August, 1622, but registered wrongly 
as Dorothy, wife of Mr. Thomas Nye 
(their eldest son), whose wife’s Christian 
name was Patience as evidenced below. 

John and Dorothy Nye had eleven chil- 
dren as follows, all baptized at Slinfold: 

1. Mary Nye, baptized 5 February, 
1580-1, and buried 26 November, 1611, at 
Slinfold, married at Arundel 4 January, 
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1601-2, Thomas Bennet, gentleman of 
Arundel, who was baptized there 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1574-5, and buried there 13 July, 
1610 (P.C.C. 1610 will). He was the son 
of Thomas Bennet, woollen-draper of 
Arundel, who was buried there 25 April, 
1605 (P.C.C. 1605 will and _ I.P.M.). 
Thomas and Mary Bennet had two children 
baptized at Arundel, namely Mary, 26 
September, 1602, and Elizabeth, 1 April, 
1604; the latter was buried there three 
days later. Their mother’s P.C.C. 1611-12 
will directed her cousin, Mr. John Birstie, 
of Arundel, to convey her lands to her 
daughter Mary. He was buried 27 
October, 1614, St. Dunstan in the West, 
from Clifford’s Inn (P.C.C. 1614 will). To 
his son Thomas, baptized 1 November, 
1597, Arundel MS. Top. Bucks. e.8 in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, records a 
monument in Hitcham, Bucks., church 
against the north wall,,of white marble with 
a black marble table with the inscription 
“T. de Birchensty (Birsty) ex agro Sussex, 
died 27 August 1657 age 59”, which is not 
given in George Lipscomb’s History of 
the County of Buckinghamshire. 

2. Thomas Nye, baptized 21 April, 1583, 
and buried 2 May, 1631, at Slinfold as 
“Gent.” His P.C.C. admon. 1 July, 1631, 
as of Hayes in Slynfold, was granted to 
his brother John Nye during the minority 
of his seven children, John, Thomas, James, 
William, Richard, Mary, and Patience Nye 
(baptisms of five of whom are in Slinfold 
register) his relict Patience Nye renouncing. 
His widow Patience (née Ede), baptized 14 
December, 1589, at Warnham, and buried 
there as ““ widow Nie” 29 December, 1637, 
was the daughter of James Ede (Eade) 
gentleman, buried Warnham 20 February, 
1590-1 (P.C.C. 1590-1 will which mentions 
his houses at Icknam, Paternoster Row, 
London, and Warnham). He was the 
second husband of Patience, née White 
(his second wife; his first was Mary, née 
Licheforde, buried 26 March, 1580, Warn- 
ham), who married firstly (as his second 
wife), Robert Say, gentleman, of Ickenham, 
Middlesex (buried there 15 November, 
1584; P.C.C. admon. 19th. idem.), whose 
first wife was Florence Lee, whom he 
married 30 July, 1565, at St. Michael, Wood 
Street, London. His father, William Say, 
was buried at Ickenham 22 April, 1582 
(M.I. in 75th year). The third husband of 
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Patience Ede, formerly Say, née White, 
was Thomas Churchar of the Inner Temple, 
M.P. for Midhurst, Sussex, buried Slinfold, 
2 December, 1616, who was in his 73rd 
year when he made his will 6 December, 
1614, proved P.C.C. 7 February, 1616-7, 
and was a son of Thomas Churchar, an 
attorney of Guildford, Surrey. 

Patience Churchar, formerly Ede and 
Say, née White (buried Warnham 14 
December, 1635; P.C.C. 1634-5 will), was 
one of the seven daughters of Robert 
White of Christchurch and Twineham, 
Hants (Winchester B.C. 1564-5 will) who 
married, as her first husband, Katherine 
Barrett, daughter of George Barrett of 
Belhouse in Aveley, Essex, who married 
secondly Ambrose Keylwaye (buried 13 
March, 1582-3, Rockbourne, Hants.; P.C.C. 
admon. 5 Apr. 1585), a son of Sir William 
Keylwaye, Kt. (1553). Her will as 
Katherine Kellewaye of Christchurch 
Tweynham, dated 18 August, 1592, was 
proved in P.C.C. 3 February, 1592-3. Her 
half-brother, Sir Richard Baker, Kt. (1573), 
buried 18 June, 1594, Cranbrooke, Kent, 
left a widow Mary née Gifford (his second 
wife), who less than a year later became 
the second wife of Richard Fletcher, D.D., 
Bishop of Bristol, Worcester and London. 

3. John Nye, baptized 17 May, 1584, who 
in the 1641-2 West Sussex Protestation 
Return for Slinfold is recorded as gone to 
London and was not yet returned. His 
P.C.C. admon. 12 February, 1645-6, to 
Thomas Middleton, creditor, was revoked 
3 June, 1646, as “ bachelor of Slinfold” in 
favour of his brother, Allen Nye. There 
is a gap 1644-48 in Slinfold burial register. 

4. William Nye, baptized 11 September, 
1586, and buried 31 July, 1612, Horsham, 
as bachelor, son of John Nye, gent., to 


whom letters of administration were 
granted 4 May 1616, in P.C.C. 
5. Henry Nye, baptized 4 February, 


1587-8, who matriculated at Oxford 1609 
age 20 as of Sussex, was 1615-20 vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey, and instituted 7 July, 
1620, rector of Clapham, Sussex, where he 
probably died and was buried. His will, 
dated 16 August, 1643, was proved in 
Chichester C.C. 29 July, 1645, by his relict 
Lettice (whose maiden name is unknown), 
but an Inventory of his goods was taken 
earlier, namely 18 September, 1643, by 
Thomas Oliver, Edward Sowton and John 
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Cooper, all of Clapham, and reveals he had 
34 acres wheat, 6 acres barley, 5 acres tares, 
3 horses, 5 kine, 4 swine, etc. In his will 
he names of his children only his eldest 
son John who was to have all his study 
books, and mentions land at Preston called 
Haynes, and his grandson Richard Wyatt’s 
lands at Flansham in Felpham, Sussex. 
He had at least eight children as follows: 

(i) Mary Nye, baptized 28 September, 
1617, Cobham, buried 3 February, 1637-8, 
Felpham, married at Clapham, 16 February, 
1633-4, as his first wife, William Wyatt of 
Felpham (buried there 1 January, 1639-40; 
P.C.C. 1639-40 will), by whom she had 
besides a son William who died in February 
1637-8, a few days old, an elder son, the 
above-named Richard Wyatt, baptized 25 
November, 1634, Felpham, who is called 
cousin and made overseer in the wills of 
his uncles, Henry Nye of Horsham, and 
William Nye of Arundel, Sussex. 

(ii) John Nye, baptized 26 March, 1620, 
Cobham, who matriculated at Oxford, 1634, 
aged 14, and was at Clapham in the 1641-2 
West Sussex Protestation Return, became 
the incumbent of Quendon and Rickling, 
and married twice, as set out by Mr. 
Charles Evans. 

(iii) Thomas Nye, buried Arundel 18 
Nov., 1670, mercer in his Chichester C.C. 
1670 will, married 15 December, 1657, at 
Arundel Elizabeth Grenfield, spinster of 
that town, who was buried there 22 
January, 1666, and appears to have had 
no issue, as her husband left his lands in 
Horsham to his brother Henry. 

(iv) Henry Nye, buried 24 April, 1671, 
Horsham (Chichester C.C. 1671 will), was 
licensed in October 1661 to _ practice 
medicine and surgery in the Archdeaconry 
of Chichester (Chichester C.C. Diary 
H.228). Horsham register records his 
marriage by George Huse, Esq., 4 Sep- 
tember, 1656, at Slinfold, to Elizabeth 
Tredcroft (baptized 1 January, 1630-1 
Horsham; buried there 17 May, 1717), 
daughter of Robert and Judith Tredcroft. 
They had five children baptized at 
Horsham, Elizabeth, Ann, Judeth, Thomas, 
and Elizabeth Nye, of whom the first and 
last died young. 

(v) William Nye, buried 12 April, 1674, 
Arundel (mercer in his Chichester C.C. 1674 
will), married (Chichester marriage licence 
1671) Mary Saunders, maiden of Arundel, 
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who survived him and had a daughter 
Ruth Nye, baptized Arundel 17 May, 1672. 
He also made his cousin Richard Wyatt 
one of his overseers. 

(vi) Annis Nye, baptized 29 August, 
1633, Clapham, Sussex. 

(vii) Hannah Nye, baptized 22 December, 
1635, Clapham. 

(vill) Mary Nye, baptized 24 May, 1640, 
Clapham (with Christian name amended 
from “ William ”). 

The order in age of the three younger 
sons is uncertain by reason of absence of 
their baptisms. The above three baptisms 
are from the Clapham Bishop’s Transcripts 
which begin 1571 but are incomplete. 
Clapham register is only extant from 1685. 
Cobham register has no baptisms after 
1565 until 1610. 


6. Dorothy Nye, baptized 12 February, 
1589-90. She is named in the 1611-12 will 
of her eldest sister Mary Bennet. 


7. Richard Nye, baptized 11 July, 1591, 
was buried 26 November, 1639, at 
Horsham, the register recording him as 
“gent.”, and that he died in London. His 
will dated 10 May, 1639, was proved in 
P.C.C. 15 June, 1640, by his wife Joan 
[sic] but he calls her Jayne therein and 
refers also to the poorest and nearest of 
kyn of his first wife, and mentions 
Mathew Brooke (baptized 31 July, 1634, 
St. Margaret Moses, London), one of the 
younger sons of his brother, John Brooke, 
citizen of London, dwelling in Distaff Lane 
(a white baker of St. Margaret Moses 
where his wife Elizabeth Brooke was 
buried 16 November, 1643). Richard Nye 
married firstly in 1624 at Coombes, Sussex, 
Sarah Beach (1593 Petworth—1627 
Horsham), a daughter of Henry Beach, 
mercer of Petworth (buried there 1606; 
P.C.C. 1606 will), by his first wife Alice 
(maiden surname unknown) who was buried 
at Petworth 28 June, 1604, as the last that 
died of the plague. Henry Beach married 
at Tarring Neville, Sussex, 21 February, 
1604-5, his second wife, Jane, née Elphick 
(buried 1611 Petworth) as her second 
husband. She was daughter of Thomas 
Elphick, yeoman and jurat of Seaford 
(buried there 1613). Her other husbands 
were, firstly Charles Evans, of Horne, 
Surrey, gentleman (P.C.C. 1602-3 will), and 
thirdly, at Tarring Neville in 1608, George 
Raynes, who died in Virginia according to 
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a deposition (c. 1623) in Chancery Suit 
(C.22/701/47) of her son Francis Raynes 
versus Thomas Elphick. This son, bap- 
tized 13 March, 1608-9, at Petworth, died 
a bachelor, letters of administration as of 
St. Faith, London, being granted in P.C.C. 
13 September 1625, to his [half-] sister 
Elizabeth Glydd who was the wife of 
Richard Glydd (1587 Brightling, Sussex— 
1665 Bletchingley, Surrey), mercer of 
London and Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, 
London. 

Richard Nye’s second wife was Jane 
Michaell, a widow of Horsham, whom he 
married 13 August, 1628, at St. Mary 
Westout, Lewes. His three children were 
baptized at Horsham; two sons, John and 
Richard, by his first wife, and by his 
second wife a daughter, Elizabeth Nye 
(baptized 4 March, 1629-30, Horsham, 
buried 20 October, 1653, Rusper, Sussex), 
who became the first wife of John Stone 
(age 6 in 1635; buried 1685 Rusper) of 
Charlewood, Surrey, and of the Nunnery, 
Rusper, who married secondly by Vicar- 
General licence dated 1 January, 1661-2, 
probably at Charlewood (gap in register), 
Elizabeth Johnson (buried 1723 Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex, age 84), daughter of Jeremy 
Johnson, of Charlewood (P.C.C. 1681 will). 

8. Allen Nye, baptized 1 October, 1593, 
buried 28 September, 1659, St. Mary New- 
ington, was in 1657 Receiver of the 
Trustees for maintenance and encourage- 
ment of preaching ministers (B.M. Add. 
MS. 39349 f.168, quoting Exchr. Q.R. Mise. 
post James I 38/1 to which the modern 
reference of the P.R.O. is S.P. 28/290). He 
married at Holy Trinity, Minories, 25 
October, 1648, Rose Ambler, widow and 
second wife of Humphrey Ambler, salter 
of London, for whose family see Ambler 
Family by Louis Ambler, who, however, 
does not give his first wife, Elizabeth Cliffe 
(buried 11 November, 1618, St. Margaret 
Moses), whom he married 27 December, 
1602, at St. Margaret Pattens or the bap- 
tism there of his first son, Thomas Ambler, 
13 October, 1603, who became in 1659 
rector of Newtimber, Sussex, until his death 
there in 1671. The P.C.C. 1661-2 will of 
Rose Nye, widow of St. Mary, Newington, 
does not mention any Nye but names two 
sons [-in-law], Henry Kettle, brewer of 
Islington, Middlesex (designated “ brother ” 
In the Probate Act but “son” in her will), 
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and John Keyes (clerk of Stratford Bowe, 
Middlesex) and his wife Martha Keyes, her 
daughter, and a cousin, Richard Farewell, 
citizen and merchant-taylor of London. 
Allen Nye seems to have had a previous 
wife for his brother Richard Nye in his 
1639 will mentions “ my brother Allen Nye 
and his children”. 

9. Philip Nye, baptized 19 January, 1594- 
5, but parentage unrecorded, who, as of 
Sussex, matriculated at Oxford 28 June, 
1616, age 20, was the independent divine, 
uncle of John Nye, incumbent of Quendon 
and Rickling. As quoted by A. E. 
Matthews in Calamy Revised from White 
Kennet’s Register and Chronicles, Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil, Philip Nye stated in 1662 
that he was in his 65th year, had preached 
40 years and had to provide for three 
children. He was buried St. Michael, 
Cornhill, 27 September, 1672, and on 11 
January, 1680-1, as of Brampton [sic= 
Brompton] in Kensington, letters of admin- 
istration were granted to his son Henry 
Nye. 

Philip Nye married at St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Bermonsey, 20 May, 1624, Judith 
Keddington, and had at least seven children 
as follows: 

(i) Henry Nye, named in his brother 
John Nye’s 1672 will and alive in 1681 as 
above. 

(ii) Rupert Nye, who matriculated 25 
October, 1659, at Oxford, and was buried 
at St. Michael, Cornhill, 16 April, 1677, as 
Dr. of Physick. 

(iii) Philip Nye, baptized 4 September 
1628, at Richmond, who had a daughter 
Judith Nye baptized 4 August, 1661, at 
Kingston-upon-Thames and buried 14 July, 
1670, at Kensington. 

(iv) Richard Nye, who married Parnell 
Dixon 17 July, 1655, at St. Bride, London. 

(v) John Nye, baptized 30 November, 
1630, St. Dionis Backchurch, London, and 
buried 14 October, 1672, St. Michael, Corn- 
hill, married at Stoke Newington 14 April, 
1664, Anne Chumley (Cholmley) by whom 
he had sons named John and Cholmley 
Nye. His P.C.C. 1672 will mentions “ my 
father and mother, my three brothers and 
my brother Nye’s wife; Elizabeth Ayliffe 
and Dorothy Nye, my cousins Rachel and 
Judith Nye, and “if living”, my brothers, 
Philip, Rupert and Henry Nye”, as well as 
his own wife and two sons. 
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(vi) Judith Nye, baptized 13 March, 
1634-5, Hackney, ‘father a worthy man of 
God’s Word; the vertuous Lady Butler 
being her godmother ”’, and buried there 27 
June, 1635. 

(vii) Dorothy Nye, baptized 1 June, 1636, 
Hackney, is probably the one of that name 
in her brother John Nye’s 1672 will with- 
out description. 

10. Francis Nye, baptized 17 July, 1597, 
is as gentleman at Slinfold in the West 
Sussex Protestation Return 1641-2. P.C.C. 
admon. 30 May, 1649, as bachelor of Cork, 
to his brother Allen Nye. 

11. Elizabeth Nye, baptized 11 October, 
1599, and apparently the last of the chil- 
dren of John and Dorothy Nye of Slinfold, 
is named in the 1611-12 will of her eldest 
sister, Mary Bennet. 

Acknowledgement is here again grate- 
fully made of the generous co-operation of 
the Reverends E. H. Grimston, D. A. F. 
Prince, and J. E. Penney, incumbents of 
Arundel, Slinfold, and Wisborough Green, 
respectively, and Miss M. Y. Williams, 
Archivist of the Minet Library, Lambeth. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
Worthing. 


A NOTE ON THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE ANCRENE RIWLE 


AS different texts of the Ancrene Riwle 

make their appearance in print, it is 
becoming possible to provide at least an 
interim answer to some of the problems 
connected with the work. The one which I 
wish to touch on here is that of the linguis- 
tic forms to be assumed for the original 
version of the text. It now seems to be 
accepted doctrine that while the original 
work was no doubt written in the same 
local dialect and spelling tradition as that 
of the Corpus manuscript, that is, in 
Tolkien’s AB dialect,’ it is likely to have 
been written in an earlier stage of this 
dialect; and, in particular, it is supposed 
that the Nero manuscript preserves certain 


1D’Ardenne, in her edition of St. Juliene, pp. 
xxxii and 222, and Thompson, in his edition of the 
Wohunge, p. lvi ff.. give examples of errors in 
other manuscripts of the Ancrene Riwle and the 
Katherine Group which result from misunderstand- 
ings of forms peculiar to the AB language; e.g. 
Nero 150/35, hearde, for the heare of Corpus, and 
the hare of Cleopatra and Titus, where the normal 
Nero forms would be herde and hare. 
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archaisms of usage which have been got 
rid of in the Corpus text? (I shall hence- 
forward refer to the Corpus and Nero 
manuscripts in the usual way as A and N), 
Professor Hulbert especially has __ listed 
various “archaic and dialectal’ features of 
the language of N which he thinks must be 
part of the usage of the original. The 
features which he adduces as dialectal can, 
I think, be disregarded; his argument here 
depends on what seems the unwarranted 
assumption that because a_ characteristic 
such as the voicing of initial f to v was not 
accepted into the standard language of the 
later Middle English period, it must have 
been regarded as provincial at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and so is 
unlikely to have been introduced by a 
copyist. He seems on stronger ground, 
however, in his argument from the distribu- 
tion of mid. and wid. The facts are well 
enough known: N consistently uses the 
earlier mid; A generally has the later wid, 
but with a sprinkling of instances of mid 
that might well be relics of an earlier and 
more archaic text. 

What seems not to have been noticed is 
that this distribution of mid and wid is by 
no means confined to A, but appears in 
manuscripts of the shorter version as well. 
Thus the Gonville and Caius manuscript 
(G) in the passages which I have been able 
to check shows practically the same distri- 
bution as A. For instance, in the passage 
extending from p. 3, 1. 13, to p. 4, 1. 34, of 
Shepherd’s edition, A has mid alle (4/22— 
mid is regular in this phrase, of course) 
and ihud mid Criste (4/34), as against four 
examples of wid; G shows mid and wid in 
just the same positions. G also has mid in 
4/11, where A omits the preposition before 
muche swinc, and Shepherd supplies wid. 
The original reading here is perhaps that 
of the Cleopatra manuscript (C), in muche 
swinc, as this provides the simplest explana- 
tion of the corruption—haplography of m 
for inm; the scribes of the various manu- 
scripts would then have either left the gap 
in the sense unfilled, as in the case of A, 


2So d’Ardenne, p. 222; Ancrene Wisse, ed. 
Shepherd, p. xi. (All quotations of the text of 
Corpus are taken from this edition; citations from 
Cleopatra and Titus are from my own _ inspection 
of these manuscripts; citations from other manv- 
scripts are from the E.E.T.S. editions, to which 
page references refer.) 

3 Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 
xlv (1946), 413 f. 
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or filled it independently. If this is the 
true explanation, it would suggest that the 
natural usage of the scribe of G was, if 
anything, mid rather than wid, and this is 
confirmed by Shepherd 14/15, where G has 
mid for the bi of other manuscripts. 


So in Shepherd 23/33, where A _ has 
forhoret mid, G also has mid, though both 
manuscripts use wid after forhorin twice 
earlier in the paragraph. Again, in Shep- 
herd 24/25, where A has mid read blod, 
G has mié read blod (confusion of d and 
5 is frequent in this manuscript); but both 
manuscripts have wid in 24/37, 25/3, 25/15, 
etc. The situation in C is very similar. In 
all the passages so far quoted it shows the 
same distribution as A and G; and so in 
the passage corresponding to Shepherd 
18/12 f., “ibunden hearde wid irn, middel, 
peh, & earmes, mid brade picke bondes”; 
and in the sentence beginning Shepherd 
19/20, where A has mid once and wid 
three times; other examples could be given. 
The preference of the scribe of C, like 
that of the scribe of G, was probably for mid; 
cf. the passage corresponding to Shepherd 
27/8, where C has mid for the in of other 
manuscripts. 


Both G (e.g. Shepherd 4/36) and C (e.g. 
Shepherd 3/9) occasionally have mid where 
A has wid, but such cases are far too infre- 
quent to affect the picture presented above, 
and in some cases at any rate plainly do no 
more than reflect the indicated preference 
of the scribes of these manuscripts for mid. 
In general, the agreement between the 
three manuscripts cannot be accidental; it 
would be assuming far too great a coinci- 
dence to suppose that it was the result of 
independent modernization on the part of 
individual scribes, as is no doubt the case 
with the Titus manuscript (T), which has 
wid throughout. The distribution of mid 
and wid in these three manuscripts must go 
back to a common original. 


I have not, unfortunately, been in a 
position to see whether there is a similar 
situation with respect to the main archaism 
of N (curiously unnoted by Hulbert), that 
is, the sporadic use of the accusative 
singular masculine form of adjectives and 
pronouns, except to remark that in 
the passage where, according to Miss 
d’Ardenne, the scribe of A has first written 
him, and then corrected this to hine, as 
though caught out by an unfamiliar form, 
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G also (20/32) has hine (C has him), 
although the usual form in G is the dative, 
eg. in 2/4, where N (54/12) has the 
accusative. It looks very much as though 
the mixture of archaic and more modern 
forms with which we are familiar in the 
text of A is not a peculiarity of that 
manuscript, or indeed of the expanded 
version in general, but is characteristic of 
the tradition as a whole. 

It might still be argued that the direct 
ancestor of G and C was not the original 
work, of which N is an offshoot, but a 
recension of that work in the familiar 
language of the Corpus manuscript, and 
that this recension was later used as the 
basis of the expanded text. If this was the 
case, however, we should expect N to be 
textually independent of the group repre- 
sented by G, C and A; we would not 
expect it to share erroneous readings with 
any individual member of this group 
against the rest. But in one case at any 
rate N clearly does share an erroneous 
reading with G against A and the remain- 
ing versions. In the passage corresponding 
to Shepherd 6/7 ff., N reads “ Moni wolde 
sumesweis polien vlesches herdschipes. and 
beon itold unwurd. auh none scheome. ne 
muhte he polien.” G has the same read- 
ing: “Moni walde summes weis polien 
fleshes herdschipe. and beon itald unwurd. 
ah scheome ne mahte he polien.” But this 
makes no sense. The whole point of the 
passage is that many people can put up 
with physical pain but not with being made 
to look small. “To be considered of no 
account” is not the equivalent of “the 
hardships of the flesh”, but of “shame”; 
and this is what A says: “* Moni walde 
summes weis polien flesches heardschipe, 
ah beon itald unwuréd ne scheome ne mahte 
he polien”. C and T (a text in many ways 
very close to N)* have the same reading as 
A; and the Latin and the two French trans- 
lations give the same sense. A _ similar 
example is Shepherd 13/39, where ACT, 
supported by the translations, have i gast, 
“in the spirit’, contrasted with bodi in the 
same line, and picked up by flesch and gast 
in the second half of the sentence; but N 
has agest, “ terrified’, which, in spite of the 
Middle English Dictionary, can scarcely be 
anything but an error. The reading of G, 
agast, shows clearly how the mistake arose. 


4Cf. Macaulay, in Modern Language Review, 
ix (1914), 150, n.2. 
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A thorough check of the manuscripts 
might reveal other cases in which G showed 
a particular kinship with N; e.g. where N 
(88/34) has ischeaped oper iseouwed, and 
G (56/8) isheped oper ishowed, A, C and 
T, according to Macaulay’s collation,° 
supported by the Latin translation (the 
passage is missing from the French 
versions), have iheowed, -et, instead of 
iseouwed; the G reading once again forms 
a bridge between the other two variants. 
Again, in the passage referred to in p. 1, 
n. 1, G_ substitutes best for “hare”, 
perhaps because its exemplar had the 
unintelligible hearde of N. But the rela- 
tionship between the various texts of the 
Ancrene Riwle is certainly extremely 
complex—Macaulay for instance notes cases 
in which N and C show a marked agree- 
ment’—and cannot be _ satisfactorily 
settled till all the manuscripts are in print. 
Even so, it is difficult to see what solution 
could be found which would be compatible 
with the assumption that N in these 
instances preserved the language of the 
original better than A, C and G; and, if 
not in these instances, why in others? 
After all, is it so unreasonable to suppose 
that a copyist living in a southern area in 
which mid was still the normal form, or in 
which grammatical gender, and the distinc- 
tion of accusative and dative in the pro- 
noun, were still alive (as we know them to 
have been in another corner of the south 
a full century later), would introduce such 
forms into a text which he was copying— 
just as we, in copying not too carefully a 
text in which who was used for both the 
nominative and objective case, might here 
and there without thinking introduce a 


whom? C. A. Lapp. 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


5 Tbid., p. 160. 

6 Ibid., p. 150, n.1. Cf. also D’Evelyn, P.M.L.A., 
Ixiv (1949), 1164 ff.. on the relationship between 
the Latin translation and the various English 
manuscripts. 


NOTES ON “ RESPUBLICA ” 


E following notes deal with the text, 
attribution and glossary of Respublica, 
edited by W. W. Greg for the Early English 
Text Society (London, 1952). 
A textual problem arises from the 
similarity in the manuscript of the letter- 
groups ft and st. In one instance s before 
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t has been emended to f where the sense 
clearly demands it: at 987 MS. “est” is 
altered to “eft”. Such emendation is 
probably called for in two further places. 
896 reads, “ Thriste and youe at length I 
feare will make a battaile”. Greg retains 
the MS. reading, and glosses “ thriste” as 
“thirst”. Though this is a _ legitimate 
spelling of thirst, as at 1343, the resulting 
sense is doubtful. I suggest that the 
intended word was “ thrifte’’, in the sense 
of fortune, as at 989. Thus Avarice is to 
be understood as warning that so much 
time wasted in singing will put Adulation 
and his fortune at odds. 

Similarly Greg retains the MS. reading 
of 1382, “O Lorde what mervail if my 
thriste wer well nighe gon?” In this case 
“thriste ” is glossed as “ distress’, but what 
Respublica could mean by such a statement 
is not clear. JI suggest that here too 
“ thrifte’’ was intended: so that Respub- 
lica, informed by Veritee of the true nature 
of her counsellors, naturally exclaims that 
it is no wonder her goods are nearly gone. 
Since one stroke served to cross both f and 
t in this combination—of. 362, 1466, 1779, 
etc.—the miswriting of st for ft in these 
three instances would be a likely result of 
scribal haste. 

The MS. reading of 865-66 is 

This bag have I kepte of other sectourships 

whole, 

whiche the madde knaves woulde had scattred 

by penie dole. 

Here Greg emends “had” to “have”. 
While the latter is certainly what we should 
expect, the emendation is probably not 
justified in light of Udall’s practice in the 
translation of the Apophthegmes. CE. 
Avgvstvs 11 (p. 23la): “the people of 
Athenes semed to had trespaced against 
hym ...” Cf. also Cicero 36 (p. 318a): 
“the accuser... prouying and concludyng 
thesame Milo to had purposely lyen in 
awaite for Clodius...” 

The MS. reading of 1643-44 is 

Naie I cannot have youe whan I woulde, none 

of yowe all, 

therefore shifte for your selves, eche one for me 

youe shall. 
Greg supplies a comma after “ woulde” 
and says in a note, “this seems the only 
interpretation consistent with 1644: 
Brandl and Magnus put the comma after 
youe’’. I question whether any additional 
punctuation is necessary. “Have” 1s 
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perhaps to be understood after “ would”: 
cf. 1543, and the note on it in the Post- 
script, p. XXi. 

The MS. reading of 1645-46 is 

oe the pashe of god, tell vs what beste to 

00, 
ye knowe I was ner slake to restore youe 
vntoo. 

Greg alters “restore” to “ resorte” but the 
passage may make better sense as it stood. 
Adulation would scarcely support his 
demand for advice by pointing out that he 
had made similar appeals before—the sense 
apparently given by “resorte ”; while if the 
original reading is retained, Adulation 
would support his demand plausibly enough 
by pointing out that he had never been slow 
to offer succour or relief to Avarice. Cf. 
“restorytee”’, 888, and O.E.D., Restore, 
v. 4c or d. 

The following notes may contribute to 
the discussion of authorship, pp. x-xviii, 
and to the accuracy of the glossary, pp. 
67-83. 

“The partes and names of the plaiers ”: 
“Nemesis, the goddes of redresse and 
correction, A goddesse”’: Since the first use 
of Nemesis recorded by the O.E.D. is by 
Gascoigne in 1576, it is worth noting that 
Udall describes Nemesis in Apoph. Cicero 
64n. (p. 329b) as “ the Goddesse of takyng 
vengeaunce on such as are proude and 
disdeigneful in tyme of their prosperite ”’. 

3: “tentreacte”’: In a Postscript (p. xxi) 
Greg withdraws his emendation of “ ten- 
treacte” to “tentreate”, saying that 
“though not recorded, the spelling is 
evidently due to influence of the Latin 
tractare”. It may be mentioned that 
“entreacte”’ does occur in Apoph. Alex- 
ander 20 (p. 190b), and that the same 
influence may be seen in “treactyng”, 
Socrates 83 (p. 33b), “‘traictise”, 
Antigonvs 24 (p. 221b), etc. 

82: “grumle sede”: This is the first use 
of this phrase in its figurative sense (d) 
recorded by the O.E.D. But cf. Apoph. 
Diogenes 21 (p. 77a), “those persones that 
had the grummelle sede and mucke of the 
worlde ”’. 

102: “ windefalles”: The only O.E.D. 
entry for the figurative sense of this word 
before 1603 is its use in Apoph. Cicero 47 
(p. 321b), “a good wyndefall of inheri- 
taunce”’. 

185: “‘ youe Iohn Holde my stafe youe ”: 
The earliest use of this phrase for a flatterer 
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or servile attendant recorded by the O.E.D. 
(Jack, sb.’ 36) is in 1625. Cf. also Apoph. 
Diogenes 153 (p. 132a), where Plato is 
called “a Ihon hold my staf to Dionysius”. 

653: “captyvytee’’: Glossed as standing 
“ for capacity, ability, understanding”; but 
for an indication that this is not merely 
one of People’s nonce-words, cf. Apoph. 
Preface (p. 23b), “the weake and tendre 
capte of the vnlearned reader”, and 
Cicero 45 (p. 321b), “A mery conceipte to 
those that are of capte to take it”. 

694: “corrupte”: Greg glosses “(with 
sense of earlier corrumpte) spoil, mar (or? 
for correct, punish)”. But the word seems 
to come rather from “corrept” (O.E.D. 
“to reprehend, reprove’’). In Apoph. 
Philippvs 30 (p. 177b) the corresponding 
noun “correpcion” has the sense of chid- 
ing or scolding; at Avgvstvs 12 (p. 232a) the 
sense of reprimand. These remarks apply 
also to “corroupt” at 1592, glossed as 
“ spoiled, destroyed ”’. 

1370: “whom thowe chosest are vices to 
be refused”: “shunned” probably fails to 
convey the force of “refused”; cf. Apoph. 
Aristippvs 55m. (p. 65a), ““Menne maye 
iustely refuse those sonnes, in whiche is no 
grace at al”. “Cast off, repudiated” is 
perhaps nearer the sense of “refused”. 

1543: “carpenter weorke”: Glossed as 
“2 a neat job’’, the sense is probably that 
of despatch. Cf. Apoph. Avgvstvs 21 
(p. 236a). 

1563: ‘“‘avoide I charge the”: “avoide” 
is probably a stronger word than the 
glossary’s “depart”. Cf. Apoph. Philippvs 
11 (pp. 165b-166a), “he gaue sentence... 
that the one should . . . auoid or flee the 
royalme...” 

1586: ‘“‘ Thei shaked me vp, chwas ner zo 
rattled avore”: In the Introduction (p. 
xvii) Greg compares R. D. 612, “I was 
nere so shoke vp afore”; cf. also Apoph. 
Diogenes 20 (p. 77a), “the couetous 
persones he ratleed and shooke up...” 

1606: “ichill ieoperde a iofiJncte”: In 
the Introduction (p. xvi) Greg compares 
R. D. 1752, “I durst ieoparde my hande”. 
Cf. also Apoph. Antigonvs 28 (p. 224a), 
“ieoperdie and perill of his best ioynte”’. 

1632: ‘I have trodde and scudde tyll my 
winde is almoste paste’: “scudde” is 
glossed as “‘ hastened ’’, but the sense may be 
rather that of darting or lurching in various 
directions: cf. Apoph. Pompeivs 2 (p. 
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280b), “suche persones as he tooke rouyng 
and trottyng or scuddyng from place to 


piace...” 

1778: “Strussioners”: Glossed “for 
destructioners acc. to O.E.D.,° but the 
context supports Magnus’s suggestion of 
constructioners, people who put (false) 
constructions or interpretations on things, 
illusionists, deceivers”. The meaning is 
probably instructioners. For the apparent 
source Of O.E.D. “destructioners”’, cf. 
1142-43, where People says “ destructions ” 
for “instructions”. 

In quoting the Apophthegmes I have used 
the 1542 edition, microfilm of the B.M. 
copy. Page references are also to this 
edition. In order to facilitate reference to 
the 1563 edition, or to its reprinting by R. 
Roberts (Boston, Lincs., 1877), I have also 
given chapter and apophthegm number (as 
“Cicero 45”. MS. references are to the 
facsimile of Respublica in The Tudor 
Facsimile Texts Series, ed. by John S. 
Farmer (London and Edinburgh, 1908). 


G. A. STARR. 
Princeton, N.J. 


“THE SEAMY SIDE ”—A POPULAR 
ETYMOLOGY? 


"THERE is general agreement that “the 
seamy side”, meaning the rougher or 
coarser side—usually of life—is to be 
traced back in origin to Shakespeare who 
uses it once and once only, at the point 
in Othello where Emilia is upbraiding Iago 
for lending a willing ear to slander: 
O fie upon them! Some such squire he was 
That turn’d your wit the seamy side without, 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
(Oth. IV, ii) 
This is universally taken to be a reference 
in the first instance to the inside of a piece 
of cloth or garment, showing the seam in 
untidy contrast with the smooth outer 
surface, and the explanation is a plausible 
one which has never been called into ques- 
tion. Yet Shakespearean allusions to 
sewing and stitching are extremely rare and 
do not form a nucleus for any series of 
images in his work. So in view of this 
paucity can it be held to be quite certain 
that when the poet used the adjective 
“seamy ” he was deriving it from “seam” 
in the sartorial sense? There was in fact 
another meaning of “seamy’”’, as used by 
Skelton in 1529, namely “ greasy” (O.E.D., 
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Seamy, a.', Obs. rare). This other “ seamy ” 
goes back to a noun “seam” derived ulti- 
mately from that Old French saim which 
now survives only as a component of 
modern French saindoux, “lard”. This 
meant fat or grease, and is actually used by 
Shakespeare in a metaphorical sense: 
... the proud lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam, 
And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts. 
(Tro. & Cr. Il, iii) 


This is a figurative allusion to the pouring 
of melted fat over a roasting joint, and is 
Shakespeare’s only example of the word in 
this sense. A related word is doubtless the 
adjective “‘enseamed” which occurs in 
Hamlet: 
Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 

Over the nasty sty. 

(Ham. III, iv) 


It so happens that not all critics are agreed 
as to the actual meaning of “ enseamed”. 
Eric Partridge sees it as coming from the 
verb “seam” meaning “to furrow with 
wrinkles” and so an “enseamed bed” 
would be “A bed creased by violent love- 
making”. This goes against the orthodox 
view that the meaning is, as C. T. Onions 
has put it, “ (properly) loaded with grease, 
greased’, and what he considers to be 
the figurative usage of it in Hamlet is 
derived from this basic sense. It is inci- 
dentally somewhat difficult to see why the 
mention of an “enseamed bed” should be 
regarded as “figurative”, as Dr. Onions 
has it, when the literal meaning would suit 
just as well and indeed rather better, parti- 
cularly as Hamlet’s attitude during this 
famous speech is one of acute physical 
disgust at the thought of his mother’s inti- 
macy with her second husband. At all 
events, the orthodox explanation of “en- 
seamed ”—whether literal or figurative—is 
surely to be considered preferable to 
Partridge’s view that it is a question of 
creased sheets. After all, it is quite normal 
for the sheets in any bed to be creased the 
moment it is occupied. What is significant 
in the present case is that the bed is 
“enseamed” by the “rank sweat” of its 
occupants, i.e. the sheets are made greasy. 

Now in Shakespeare’s system of imagery 


1 Shakespeare’s Bawdy, London, 1947, p. 108. 
2,4 Shakespeare Glossary, Oxford, 1946 reprint 
of the 2nd. edition, p. 70. 
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the concept of grease and greasiness plays 
an important part. As is to be expected, 
the allusions are unpleasant in genera! tone. 
We may note, for example, that “ greasy” 
is used as an adjective of abuse: 
. thou knotty-pated fool, thou whoreson, 
obscene, greasy tallow-catch. ; 
on, you fat and greas: yg einen 
aia oo er ae 
It is applied to the mob and the lower 
orders as a sign of contempt and distaste: 


You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 
Coriolanus’ exile. (Cor. IV, vi) 


Mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules and hammers. . . 
(Ant. & Cl. V, ii) 
But it is evident that the sight or thought 
of grease was more than normally repug- 
nant to Shakespeare, for its mention is for 
him a symbol of grossness or evil: 


cm, gam, you talk greasily, your lips grow 
ou 


(L.L.L. IV, i) as Maria says when the jokes 
become too bawdy. And Timon of Athens 
uses the verb in a punning reference which 
Opposes it to purity of mind: 
. ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 
That from it all consideration slips! 
(Timon IV, iii) 
In this context, the adjective “ unctuous” 
is of course intended in the original sense 
of “greasy” and therefore sustains the 
metaphor. Furthermore, grease from a 
murderer is one of the unpleasing ingre- 
dients used in the witches’ foul rites in 
Macbeth: 


Grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 


Into the flame. 
(Macb. IV, i) 
Here, incidentally, we see the connexion 
between “sweat” and “grease” which is 
relevant in an understanding of the “en- 
seamed bed”. But enough has been said 
to show that the whole subject of greasiness 
was a focal point of one part of Shake- 
Speare’s imagery, its associations being 
those of moral and physical unpleasantness 
with a strong tinge of obscenity. Now if 
“seam” is a kind of grease, then “ seamy ” 
may well be the adjective derived from it, 
so that by looking at Shakespeare’s phrase 
“the seamy side” in this way it is possible 
to obtain a totally different impression of 
its literal meaning. True, Iago’s wits have 
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been turned inside out, as has been gener- 
ally accepted, but what is showing thereby 
is not a series of seams but the “ greasy 
side” of his mind, just like a soiled garment 
turned inside out, or the sweaty headgear 
of the mob to which Shakespeare refers 
more than once. The allusion is to the 
greasiness of Jago’s nature, and hence to his 
turpitude and evil, obscene thoughts. The 
image of “the seamy side ”’—given Shake- 
speare’s invention of the adjective together 
with its connotations for him—is a natural 
one. After all, we commonly speak of “a 
dirty mind”, or “a smutty mind”. 

To sum up, the contention of the present 
writer is that subsequent generations have 
completely misunderstood the source of 
Shakespeare’s image in “the seamy side”, 
though of course the metaphorical meaning 
of “the rough, coarser side” is reached in 
any case. In fact the whole process is one 
of popular etymology and a _ mistaken 
interpretation which was quite natural once 
the noun “seam” had lost its sense of 
“grease”, leaving only the sartorial mean- 
ing in common use. BRIAN FOSTER. 

Southampton. 


BLUNDEVILLE, WYATT AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


N 1559, a book entitled Three Moral 
Treatises was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, and the book was probably pub- 
lished by Tottel shortly afterwards. No 
copy, however, of this edition appears to 
be extant. In 1561 a new edition was 
published by William Seres (entered 11 
May), and the only surviving copy of this 
is in the Huntington Library. It is 
entitled Three morall Treatises, no lesse 
plesaunt than necessary for all men to 
reade, wherof the one is called the Learned 
Prince, the other the Fruites of Foes, the 
thyrde the Porte of Reste. They are trans- 
lated from Plutarch’s Moralia from the 
essays entitled by Philemon Holland “ As 
touching a Prince or Ruler unlearned”, 
“How a man may receive profit from his 
Enemies ”, and “Of the Tranquillitie and 
Contentment of Mind”. The first treatise 
is without colophon or date. The second 
and third treatises have separate title-pages, 
separate signatures (A-E2, A-K4) and 
colophons, dated 1561. The treatises are 
translated by Thomas Blundeville, the first 
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two into workmanlike quatrains, the third 
into prose. The first is dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth; the second, said to be ‘“ Newly 
corrected and cleansed of manye faultes 
escaped in the former printing”, is pre- 
fixed by verses of Roger Ascham in praise 
of the book; and the third is dedicated to 
John Asteley, “ mayster of the Queenes 
Maiestyes Jewell house”, and to John 
Harington. 

Blundeville tells us that he used Budé’s 
Latin version of Plutarch: 

Yet doubt I not but that vouchesafe you wyll, 

To take it well in woorth, and speciallye 

Sithe Budes woordes in all this treatise styll 

I folowd haue in deede moste faithfulyc. 
It is possible, however, that Blundeville also 
referred to Wyatt’s translation of Quyete of 
Mynde, though the many _ resemblances 
between the two versions may be due to 
the fact that both were using Budé. 

The conclusion of the essay reads as 
follows: 


quorum si monitis feriatis (ut aiunt) 
auribus: et ut inquit comicus perpurgatis 
daremus operam: simul praesentibus pro 
re nata citra ullius reprehensionem utere- 
mur, simul praeteritorum grata recorda- 
tione acquiesceremus: postremoque ad 


futura intrepide ac praefidenter certa 
atque alacri praelucente spe nobis 
accederemus. (Budé) 


To whose warnynges with clere and opyn 
eares, if we wolde gyue hede, we shude 
vse thinges present as they come with- 
out any blame, and shulde rest with the 
plesaunt remembraunce of thynges past, 
and at the last we shulde drawe towarde 
thynges to come, vnferefully and 
assuredly, with sure and gladsome shyn- 
ing hope. (Wyatt) 

To whose admonyshmentes if with eares 
vnoccupied and wel pourged we would 
attende, wee should both vse thinges 
present according as they bee, without 
feare or reproofe, and also wee shoulde 
quiete oure selues wyth pleasant remem- 
braunce of thinges paste. And finally 
hauynge an assured and ioyfull hope 
alwayes before oure eyes, wee should 
boldly aproche thynges that are to come. 
(Blundeville) 


It may be worth noting that neither Wyatt 
nor Blundeville translates ut aiunt and ut 
inquit comicus, and that both use the same 
phrase “ plesaunt remembraunce of thinges 
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past’. They could, perhaps, have arrived 
at this translation independently; but it is 
worth noting because it was later to be 
used in one of Shakespeare’s best sonnets. 


KENNETH Murr. 
Liverpool. 


A LIBRARY KNOWN BY ITS LOANS 


ANY a book-lover has left important 

record of the volumes brought home as 
permanent additions to his store of 
treasures. But I know of only one whose 
library can be reconstructed solely from the 
titles of the books which he lent to his 
friends. This unique record set down by 
David Wedderburn of Dundee in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
has no little significance as a surprising 
disclosure of one merchant’s reading and 
as light thus thrown on Scottish cultural 
history. 

For no less than forty-three years, from 
1587 to 1630, David Wedderburn kept a 
so-called Compt Buik,’ which is quite 
correctly appraised as a unique source for 
Scottish commercial history. It is, however, 
far more than the detailed narrative of 
business and legal transactions on a wide 
front, including trade with the leading 
countries of western Europe. For its 
author it was the omnium gatherum of 
“compts” of his life, not only as leading 
merchant and town councillor but as hus- 


band and father—and as lender of books.’ | 


1The Compt Buik of David Wedderburne 
Merchant of Dundee 1587-1630 Together with the 


Shipping Lists of Dundee 1580-1618, Edited from | 


the Original Manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. H. Millar, F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh, 
1898. Publication of the Scottish History Society, 
Vol. 28. Much research is evident in the editor’s 
introduction and notes. His information regarding 
persons is especially valuable. I have drawn freely 
on his data, and I express indebtedness therefor. 

2 Born about 1562, he was the second son of 
Alexander Wedderburn, town clerk of Dundee. 
Although, as noted below, he was_ probably 
educated at St. Andrews, it is suggested that he 
did not graduate because of the absence of the 
title Magister in references to him. In 1589 he 
married Mathilda Betoun (or Beaton) by whom he 
had eleven children. His admission as notary in 
1603 may indicate that he intended originally to 
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follow a legal career, and he did perform numer- | 


ous legal services for his mercantile clients. In 
1599 and the early years of the next century he 
was town councillor. During his extensive trading 
operations he voyaged to Holland and Denmark. 
After an active life of over forty years as 4 
merchant he died about 1633. 
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The titles which he records constitute 
more than a partial—and we know not how 
partial—inventory of his private library. 
David Wedderburn was a man who in- 
vested in—and risked—books as well as 
pounds and shillings. “Thomas Aber- 
cromy hes boruit fra me my cronicles [i.e. 
Holinshed’s] of Ingland Scotland and Irland 
for XX dayes”—note—‘ to reid on” (p. 
114). And so repeatedly: with engaging, 
sober literalness the books are duly set 
down as being lent “to reid!’ And to 
read on land or sea: “ Lent James Symsone 
[a son-in-law] my Blundevill buik [on maps 
or navigation] to reid on quhill he cum out 
of Stokholme ”’ (p. 148). 

These laconic entries are scattered un- 
predictably throughout this chronicle of 
forty-three years; and the references to 
books are fused intimately with those of 
other important possessions of a man of 
substance: “ [Debt awin me from] Mr. 
James Rutherford my corsbow and swird 
staf and buik of fisches in Frensche” (p. 
26). 

Occasionally he assembles a group of his 
loans, the longest of which, on 7 November, 
1621, as here quoted, will give us the 
majority of his total number of titles lent: 

7 November 1621 


Lent James Balfour sone to Michell 
Balfour of Monquhany Metamorphosis 
Ovidii in Laten with the pictouris bund in 
ane swynis skyn of werry braw binding 
sumtyme apertening to Robert Wedderburn 
my uncle with ane uther buik of Inglis of 
Emblemis in meter for the space of ane 
moneth 

Lent my Cornieclis to Mr 

Mongumry . 

Lent Doctor Goldman 4 buikis Iliades 

Homerj ane uther Greik buik 

. Mr. John Mairis cornicle Ane uther 

uik 

Lent James Symsone Blundevill Drackis 
Voyages and ane sie buk 

Lent Mr Josua Dury ane Hebrew 
Bybell 

Lent Michell Meill my gilt Ovid 

Lent Thomas Vichtan Smythis Ser- 
mones and ane uther buk 

Lent Mr John Dunmur tua gryt buikis 
of Law 

Lent the gudeman of Crwnen ane buik 
and 2 bollis aitmeil awin 

Lent Creiche [my] Ortelius 


Robert 
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Lent Mr John Wedderburn 4 buikis 
Socrates besyd Moral Philosophie Eras- 
mus in Inglis 

_ Mr William Fergusone Morcel- 
phis 

Lent Ardony the Roten fall and fynde 
buikis: to the Clerk the fall 

Lent Alexander Perisone of Balmadeis 
Frensche Academy and a Sadill 

Lent Mr William Fergusone ane buik 
callit Morcelphis and ane Laten New 
Testament with the pictour our gilt 

Lent young Petir Wedderburn Doctor 
Faustus 

The Bischop Mr. 
buikis 

Mr. James Robertsone j buik 

Mr. Colyn Campbell a buik the Laten 
Bybell (pp. 168-170) 

Of the thirty works thus named in some 
fashion or other we note that seventeen are 
specified by titles which can be identified 
more or less definitely, while thirteen are 
too general to provide even definite alterna- 
tive descriptions. This proportion holds 
for the entire total of sixty-seven, i.e. thirty- 
two separate works with reasonably 
probable identifications, fourteen additional 
or multiple lendings, twenty named only 
as “ Buik” or too vaguely to permit con- 
jecture about a title, and one specified as a 
desideratum for purchase. This total is 
sixty-seven titles, of which sixty-four is the 
actual number of lendings.® 

Why so many are not identified we can 
only guess: perhaps Wedderburn knew his 
titles so well that he did not need to relate 
them to his borrower. Nor can we explain 
how he happened to concentrate so many 
loans on this one date. The most that we 
can find elsewhere is four (p. 105), begin- 
ning with “the gude wyf of Pitlathy my 
Chaucer”. 

From the above major list the range of 
his loans is well represented. The works 
in foreign languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French reflect a stiff training at St. 
Andrews where in all probability he pur- 
sued his higher education after preparation 
at the Dundee Grammar School. In Latin 


Dauid Lyndsay 2 


3 One is a desired book, ‘“‘ Eneme to Athesme ”’ 
and two are noted, rather curiously, as items for 


sale! The total of sixty-five may actually be too 
low if several puzzling entries of unnamed 
“ buikis’”’ should be additional titles and not 


designations of a number of volumes of the same 
work. 
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he lends Plutarch (p. 173), Quintilian (p. 
173),* “ my fabellis of Esape” (p. 45),° and 
“ my virgill ’ (p. 89),° besides the two editions 
of Ovid (as seen in the long list), both in 
rather elegant bindings.’ (That the former 
owner of one of these Ovids was an uncle 
would indicate that David came from a 
family of culture.) In Greek no works are 
identified except Homer and Plato 
(“ Socrates ””).® 

Of the two works in a modern foreign 
language the one, “a buik of fisches in 
Frensche ” (p. 26, and “a buikis of fisches ”, 
p. 66),° may well be practical, since Dundee 
was an important fishing port with export 
of salmon. The other, ‘“ Frensche 
Academy ” (pp. 141, 169)'° is a heavy work 
of the debate or colloquy type on weighty 
subjects, such as monarchy, love and 
marriage, and death. 

In English most of the titles are serious 
enough: beginning with “Erasmus in 
Inglis ”’,'’ the record includes a “ buik of 
John Knoxis” (p. 41),’* “Smythis Ser- 
mones”’,'* and the Paraphrase of the New 


4The editor names editions of Quintilian of 
1536, 1542, and 1549, any one of which might 
have been Wedderburn’s. . atiae 

5 There were editions of Aesop in Latin in 1534, 
1570, and 1580. 

6 It is impossible to make probable identifica- 
tions of either Plutarch or Virgil. 

7 The editor assumes that only one copy of Ovid 
is intended. The evidence points to two different 
editions, since two different borrowers are named 
and the descriptions of the book are different. 

8 As pointed out in the Introduction, Wedder- 
burn might well have imported his Homer from 
— No reference is made to Plato by the 
editor. 

® The French book is either L’histoire naturelle 
des estranges poissons marins ..., Paris, 1551, or 
La nature et diversité des Poissons avec leurs 
pourtraicts, Paris, 1555, both by Pierre Belon. 
Doubtless the ‘ ‘ buikis of fisches ’’ is the same as 
the one in “ Frensche”. This is one of the six 
titles named not identifiable by the editor. 

10 The French Academie wherein is discoursed 

. whatsoever . . . concerneth the good and 
happy life. . . . By Peter de la Primavdaye. .. . 
Translated into English by T. B. 1586. A whole 
page (xxvi) is devoted to this work by the editor. 

11 Jt is likely that this is the Enchiridion militis 
Christiani, or the Hansom Weapon of a Christian 
Knight, 1534, rather than the Paraphrase, since 
the latter was universally _ in the churches 
after the royal order of 154 

12 This may well be The a book of the history 
of the reformation within the realms of Scotland, 


587. 

13 Probably A Sermone hy Dr. Smythe, with 
which he entertained his Congregation in Queen 
Mary’s Reign, 1572. The interesting note on this 
sermon gives the background of Richard Smythe, 
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Testament (both p. 141). Much more 
lively are his “ buik of prophesie”’ (pp. 45, 
105) concerned (as its title promises) with 
“terrible threatenings and menaces” and 
the “buik of walking sprittis’” (p. 87).' 
The latter especially was absorbing reading 
to Wedderburn since he, like most of his 
associates, had a strong propensity for the 
weird and supernatural.'’* On much more 
solid ground are Thomas Blundeville on 
maps or navigation and Drake’s Voyages.'* 
Of obvious practical value to the merchant 
was “ane Inglis buik of Arithmetic’’,’’ as 
well as the “tua gryt buikis of Law” 

To balance such consistently sober read- 
ing, works of creative literature were few 


indeed: Chaucer,'® Lydgate’s - “sege of 
Thebes ”,’® Dr. Faustus,”° and “a buik of 
Inglis of Emblemis in meter mat Perhaps 


some of the all too frequent unnamed 
books were those in a lighter vein. We 
can only be glad that we know of his 
admission of such frivolity as emblem verse 


Professor of Divinity at Oxford and Chaplain to 
Mary Tudor. [Or perhaps, in view of the plural, 
the very popular sermons of Henry Smith (1550?- 
1591), collected in 1592.—Epp.] 

14 The first is A Discoursive Probleme concern- 
ing Prophecies . . . Devised especially in abatement 
of the terrible threatenings and _menaces_per- 
emptorily denounced against the Kingdoms and 
States of the World this present famous yeare 
1588. . . . The other is Of Ghosts and Spirites 
Walking by Night . . . 1572. 

15 Early in the Compt Buik is a page tabulating 
good and evil days (pp. 3, 4). 

16 Among Blundeville’s works Simpson would be 
most interested in either A Brief Description of 
Universall Mappes and Cards . . . 1589, or 
Theoriques of the Planets . . . 1602. 

A Latin version of Drake’s Voyages printed in 
Leyden, 1588, is suggested by the editor as the 
work in question. 

17 An Introduction for to lerne to reckon with 
the Pen and with the Counters . . . is the popular 
work probably owned by Wedderburn. It was 
printed six times from 1537 to 1595. 

. _ is no clue to the edition of Chaucer 
cited. 

19 The Storie of Thebes was included in three 
editions of Chaucer, and Wedderburn might have 
referred to one of these in recording Lydgate as 
the part of the volume desired. 

20 The most likely versions were The History of 
the Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. 
John Faustus, 1592, and The Second Report of 
Doctor John Faustus, conteaning his Appearances 
and the Deeds of Wagner, 1594. It is not impos- 
sible that he could have acquired Marlowe’s play 
The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, first pub- 
lished in 1604, but it is more likely that he owned 
one of the above mentioned translations from the 
German. 

21 This is probably A Choice of Emblems and 
other Devises . . . Leyden, 1586. 
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into his solemn company—although we 
should not overlook the presence of Ovid 
and we must not forget the undoubted 
thrill he experienced from his dire 
“prophecies” and “Walking  sprittis ”. 
But, after all, the one book on his “ want 
list”? was the “Eneme to Athesme ”??— 
nothing lighter than religious controversy. 

Next to religious works in Wedderburn’s 
esteem apparently were his volumes of 
history: Scotorum Historiae of Hector 
Boece (p. 73),?* John Mair’s (or Major’s) 
Historia Majoris Britanniae,** and the illus- 
trious Holinshed’s Chronicles. The story of 
his acquisition of this volume serves to 
illustrate the numerous human touches in 
his pages: it is recounted that he had the 
bailie’s officer seize the book from one 
Thomas Man in payment of a debt of 
£13 10s. owing him by Man’s father. The 
former heirloom of the Man family is 
identified twice quite definitely (pp. 106, 
114), and the “coronicles”’ borrowed by 
“the gude man of Ardowny” (p. 105) may 
be the same.”* If the admittedly modest 
numbers recorded are any fair criterion, it 
was the chronicles which were the most 
popular with the patrons of this lending 
library, for at least some “ chronicles” were 
lent four times. Next to them, the 
“Frensche Academy”, Blundeville and 
Ortelius*® were each lent three times, and 
four others, twice.?’ 


22 An Enemie to Atheism or Christian Praiers for 
all Degrees ... . by John Egranus Avenar, tr. by 
T. Rogers, 1591, is undoubtedly the work in 
question. 

Much more difficult to identify is ‘‘ the Roten fall 
and fynde buikis’. One possibility is Satan’s 
compassing the Earth, by the voluminous Henry 
Smith, 1592. 

The “ Morcelphis” is some one of the many 
editions (twelve between 1473 and 1515) of 
Collationes quas dicuntur fecisse mutuo rex 
Salomon sapientissimus et Marcolphus. .. . 

_ Another title unidentified, ‘‘ buik of generositie ”’, 
is Sir John Ferne’s The blazon of gentrie: divided 
into two parts. The first named The Glorie of 
Generositie. The second, Lacyes Nobilitie; com- 
——s discourses of armes and of gentry... 


8 This work of Boece (Boethius or Boyce), a 
native of Dundee, appeared first in 1527. 

24 Unquestionably the Paris edition of 1521”, 
states the editor (p. xxiii). 

25 We cannot determine which “ chronicles” are 
meant. 

26 Either the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1570, or 
Thesaurus Geographicus, 1596, by the Dutch 
writer Abraham van Oertel. 
< *7'Viz., ‘‘ Morcelnhis’’. “‘ the buikis of fisches”’, 

prophecies ”, and Ovid. 
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This record of duplicate lendings raises 
a question about the long list quoted above: 
Did Wedderburn transcribe all these from 
separate jottings or did he decide to un- 
burden his memory and combine them all 
in a single memorandum? But why he 
repeated the entry of a loan (“ Morcel- 
phis”’) to the same man on the same page 
is impossible to divine. We can only make 
the observations that the entries are highly 
irregular, following no chronological order 
in the “buik”’; that they are often not 
clearly dated; and that they tend to con- 
centrate in a few favourite years as 1597, 
1615 and 1621. 


No less interesting than the books are 
the borrowers. Of the arresting total of at 
least thirty-five persons so named a half- 
dozen are close relatives, a brother, sons- 
in-law, and brothers-in-law. Regarding 
some of the rest we know little or nothing. 
But there are several—most of whom are 
included in the quoted list above—who 
merit at least a brief mention here. First 
is “ Doctor Goldman”, who was with little 
question Peter Goldman, eminent Latin 
scholar, and who apparently needed Greek 
books. Next there is the noted physician 
and public figure, William Ferguson, son of 
David Ferguson, distinguished in the 
Scottish Reformation. Then we note with 
considerable interest that no less than three 
clergymen came to our merchant for—of 
all things—Bibles, as well as for various 
unnamed volumes. Of these Joshua Dury 
and Colin Campbell were well-known 
ministers in or near Dundee: the third, 
David Lindsay, was none other than the 
famous Bishop of Edinburgh who crowned 
Charles I at Holyrood in 1633 and was 
later mobbed and forced to flee to England. 
We wonder what were the “2 buikis” 
which he carried away from Wedderburn’s 
house on the “hie mercat gait” in 1621 or 
thereabouts. Last comes Thomas Findlay- 
son, who eventually in 1612 became 
“Typographus Regis”. When he was 
entrusted with the “ bressin [brass-bound] 

criptour ” (p. 106) in 1597, suggests our 
editor, he might have already been thinking 
of the new edition of the Bible which he 
was finally licensed to print when he 
became the royal printer. But amid all this 
august company of men there is one who 
stirs no little curiosity: the “gude wyf of 
Pitlathy’. Would we not like to know 
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the whole story of the loan of “my 
Chaucer” to this laird’s wife! | What 
manner of woman is this who invades the 
circle of these learned men—and with what 
admirable taste in literature! 

To assess the significance of the whole 
record, we must ask first how representative 
was such reading among educated men in 
Scotland at this period. Some light is shed 
on the question in an unpublished manu- 
script by our editor now in the Dundee 
Central Library: “the Dundee merchant 
and councillors . . . must have had at least 
a bowing acquaintance with” foreign 
languages, which were taught at the 
Dundee Grammar School.*® “This is 
proved”, continues Dr. Millar, “by the 
Compt Buik of David Wedderburne 1587- 
1630. . .”. Whether such a private 
library, however, was representative is a 
different question. Dr. Millar implies that 
Wedderburn’s was not exceptional.?® 
Certainly we should be glad to have more 
evidence from sources such as wills, inven- 
tories, lists of gifts to instiutions, and other 
personal records, before hazarding even a 
tentative conclusion. But in any event this 
picture of an individual’s sharing of books 
from his private store is hard to match. 
Among all the varied important data pro- 
vided for the economic and social historian 
David Wedderburn unconsciously made his 
Compt Buik read like “a _ buik of 


generositie ”. PAUL KAUFMAN. 
University of Washington. 


28 To Mr. Alexander Small, J.P., Chief Librarian, 
Dundee Public Libraries, I am much indebted 
not only for extending helpful co-operation in pro- 
viding a photocopy of Dr. Millar’s manuscript 
“Four Centuries of the Dundee Burgh Library ”, 
and of the 1724 manuscript catalogue of the 
library, but also for permission to quote therefrom. 
(An article is now in preparation on these interest- 
ing records.) Mr. Small moreover has made 
—* suggestions about titles in the Compt 

UK, 

29 Tt is not clear whether Dr. Millar’s references 
to “‘a merchant” means some merchants, a typical 
sje of Dundee at the time, or Wedderburn 
only. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XXII 
(Continued from ccvi. 126) 

jade. [O.E.D. v. 1. trans. To fatigue, 
weary, tire. 1606.] 1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 
61. Then falls he in again, Jading our ears. 
{It is possible that something has been 
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retained here of the sense of v. +3. trans., 
to befool, to jape, for which the first O.E.D. 
ex. is dated 1601, and which Marston thus 
also antedates.] 

jaded. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1. Worn out or 
exhausted. 1693.] 1600 JDE, III, 221. A 
surreinde Jaded wit. 

Jebusite. [A usurer, also perhaps a Jew. 
Unrecorded in this sense in O.E.D., which 
records the term only as a 17th.c. nick- 
name of Roman Catholics.] 1600 JDE, 
III, 185. Let the Jebusite depart in peace. 
[This is said of Mamon the Usurer, the 
villain of the play.] 

jingle-jangle. [O.E.D. sb. a. 1640] 
1600 JDE, III, 212. Put off your Jengle, 
Jangles, and be not as faire. [The meaning 
here is jingling ornaments or trinkets.] 

juice. [O.E.D. v. rare. 1639.] 1603 DC, 
II, 128. The Nurces nipple, juic’d over 
with Wormwood. [Note also that O.E.D. 
accredits Marston with the first use of 
juiceless, a. 1602 AR, Prol.] 

kennel-rout. [A company of gutter- 
snipes. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] = 1599 
Scourge, Sat. IX, 76. Nor shall the kennell 
route of muddy braines Rauish my Muses 
heyre. [Cf. Marston’s similar use of 
kennel-sink, Scourge, Sat. II, 176, the only 
recorded ex. in O.E.D.] 

knock. [v. To copulate with. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D. but cf. modern slang 
usage.] 1604 Mal. I, 181. Have beate my 
Shoomaker, knockt my Sempsters, cuckold 
my Pottecary, and undone my Taylor. 

laced. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 3. Ornamented or 
trimmed with lace. 1665.] 1598 Pigmalion, 
Author in praise, 21. Glittering in dawbed 
laced accoustrements. [The context does 
not make it clear which of the two recorded 
senses is intended here, but it is most 
probably sense b, with braids or cords of 
gold or silver lace, which was the earlier in 
use. Sense a, with edgings of lace, is not 
recorded before 1668.] 

lasciviously-composed. [Of facial ex- 
pression. Wanton. No ex. of Jasciviously 
in comb, recorded in O.E.D.] 1604 Mal. I, 
154. How full of ravishing attraction is 
your pretty, petulant, languishing, lascivi- 
ously-composed countenance. 

leagued. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1799.) 1604 
Mal. I, 153. Let’s hold betwixt us a firme 
correspondence, a mutuall-frendly-recipro- 
call-kinde of  steddie-unanimous-hartily 
leagued— [This remarkable multi-barrelled 
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compound is ridiculed by Marston later in 
the play, when Malevole the Malcontent 
repeats it word for word at I, 165. The 
second time, however, either Marston or 
the printer omitted the hyphens.] 

lean-ribbed. [O.E.D. Lean, a. 7. Comb. 
a.1845.] 1599 AR, I, 109. Whil’st pale 
cheekt wisdome and leane ribd arte Are 
kept in distance at the halberts point. 

light-pated. [Frivolous, feather-brained. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 1601 WYW, II, 
274. Out on him light-pated Phantasticke. 

like-faced. [Having the same appearance 
or characteristics. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1598 Scourge, Ad rhythmum, 21. Come, 
like-faced rhyme, In tuneful numbers keep- 
ing music’s time. 

like-tuned. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1598 Scourge, Ad rhythmum, 2. Ye well- 
match’d twins whose like-tuned tongues 
affords Such musical delight). 

long-desiring. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1604 ‘Fawne, II, 152. Welcome to our long 
desiring Father. 

long-scraped. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 50. His huge long- 
scraped stock of well-penn’d plays. 

loon. [O.E.D. sb. 3. A _ boor, lout, 
clown. 1619.] 1600 JDE, III, 223. To 
yoake her free sweet youth Unto a Lowne, 
a Dane-like barbarous sot. 

loose-hanging. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1598 Scourge, Sat. VII, 172. Her mask, 
her vizard, her loose-hanging gown. 

loose-lying. [Lasciviously disposed. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 1598 Scourge, Sat. 
VII, 173. Her loose-hanging gown (For 
her loose-lying body). 

lord-applauded. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1598 Scourge, Sat. IV. 71. Some lord- 
applauded jest. 

low-cast. [Overthrown, cast down. Un- 
tecorded in O.E.D.] 1599 A&M, I, 14. 
To over-looke The low cast ruines of his 
enemies, 

lust-thought. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
1599 AR, I, 125. Whilst swart Pieros lips 
reake steame of wine, Swallowes _lust- 
thoughts, devours all pleasing hopes. 

Madam. [O.E.D. v. trans. To address 
as “madam”. 1622.) 1601 WYW, II, 
241. Nay sir her estimations mounted up; 
She shall be Ladi’d and sweete Madam’d 
now. [O.E.D. cites this passage for its first 
ex. of lady. v. +1.] 


maggot-tainted. [Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 
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1598 Scourge, Sat. VI, 8. Yet deem’st that 


in sad seriousness I write . . . Such maggot- 
tainted lewd corruption? 
melting. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. In transitive 


senses. b. That softens the heart; deeply 
touching or affecting. 1656.] 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VI, 19. Think’st thou that I 
in melting poesie Will pamper itching 
sensualitie? 

mewing. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1871.] 1601 
WYW, II, 264. Now the musitions Hover 
with nimble stickes ore squeaking crowds, 
Ticling the dryed guttes of a Mewing Catt. 

muddied. [O.E.D. ppl.a. 1642.] 1601 
WYW, II, 232. What cold harted Snow 
Would melt in dolor? cloud his mudded 


eyes. 

muff. [O.E.D. v.?, Obs. rare. To 
provide with a muff. 1621.] 1601 WYW, 
II, 242. Then must my pretty peate be 


Fan’d and Coach’d. Muffd Mask’d and 
Ladied. 

neat-clothed. [Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
The earliest recorded ex. of neat. 12. Comb. 
is from 1641.] 1601 WYW, II, 242. Well 
stockt, neat clothed Cytizens. 

nectar-dew. [O.E.D. Nectar. 3a. attrib. 
1798.] 1600 JDE, III, 199. This is no 
kisse, but an Ambrosian bowle, The Nectar 
deaw of thy delicious sowle. [The earliest 
O.E.D. ex. of nectar. 3a. attrib. is from 
Marston: A&M, I, 62. On Nectar streams 
of your sweete ayres, to flote.] 

ne’er-crazed. [Never impaired, un- 
broken. Unrecorded in O.E.D.] 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VIII, 35. He that the inmost 
nookes of hell did know, Whose nere craz’d 
prowesse all did ouer-throw. [A. H. Bul- 
len’s edition prints as “ne’er-crazed”’, 
which is obviously what Marston intended 
here.] 

new-. [O.E.D. adv. with pa.pples. used 
attributively. O.E.D. notes that these 
formations were common after 1550, and 
especially so after Shakespeare. As is cus- 
tomary in such cases only a selection of 
those most frequently in use is recorded, 
and none of the following exs. from 
Marston is cited.] 

new-discarded. 1598 Scourge, Sat. VI, 
90. Then straight comes Friscus, that neat 
gentleman That newe discarded Academien. 

new-glazed. 1598 Scourge, Sat. VII, 185. 
Away, away, hence Coach-man, goe in- 
shrine Thy new glas’d puppet in port 
Esqueline. 
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new-sapped. 1601 WYW, II, 238. 
Looke how the new sapt branches are in 
childe. 

new-stamped. 


1601 WYW, II, 242. My 
Riotous sir . 


. touches her new stampt 
gentry. 


niceness. [O.E.D. sb.6. Fastidiousness; 
tendency to be over particular, susceptible, 
or squeamish. 1612.] 1604 Mal. I, 204. 
A squemish affected niceness is naturall to 


women. 

nobly-born. [O.E.D. Nobly, 4. Comb. 
1789.] 1604 Mal. I, 186. He is witty, 
buble: faire proportioned, meaw: nobly 


borne, winde. Gustav Cross. 


University of Sydney. 
(To be continued) 


WILLIAM BALDWIN: THE LAST 
YEARS 


‘5 OF Baldwin’s closing years we have no 

record; he is supposed to have died 
early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth”. So 
writes A. H. Bullen in the D.N.B. (I, 959). 
Baldwin, the first editor of A Mirror for 
Magistrates, and author of the immensely 
popular Moral Philosophy (at least eighteen 
editions before 1640), is usually set down 
as “fi. 1547”, and left at that, although 
most accounts identify him with the 
William Baldwin who supplicated for a 
degree at Oxford in 1532.' 

His literary career seems to terminate 
about 1561, and contemporary testimony 
indicates that he became a _ clergyman.” 
Miss E. I. Feasey suggests that he died in 
1563,° and dismisses the possibility of his 
having written a broadside of 1571 on the 
grounds that he was probably dead. Miss 
Campbel!, on the other hand, points out 
that a William Baldwin maintained 
chambers and practised in the Middle 
Temple until 1577; although it is hard to 
see how Baldwin could be simultaneously a 
minister and a lawyer. 

There is really nothing, however, to 
connect these William Baldwins, or even to 


1Anthony & Wood, 
(London, 1813), I, 341. 

2See Lily B. Campbell, ed., A Mirror for 
Magistrates (Cambridge, 1938), p. 24. E. I. Feasey, 
“William Baldwin’, M.L.R., xx (1925), 407-18, 
further associates the author with a vicar in Sussex 
and a rector in Cheapside. 

3 M.L.R., xx (1925), 418. 
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suggest that any of them was the author 
himself. Yet, certain contemporary allu- 
sions to Baldwin suggest very strongly that 
he lived well into the 1580s, if not beyond, 
and give some hint of what he had become. 
Thomas Churchyard in The First Part of 
Churchyard’s Chips (1575), has inserted a 
long passage of invective against Baldwin: 

Am I of blud, or yet of byrth so base, 

O Baldwin now, that thou forgetst my name 

Or doth thy pen, want cunning for that case. 

Or is thy skill, or sensis fawllen lame .. . 

It concludes: 

And so I leaue, the Baldwin in thy bower. 

Of lawrell leaues, where thou maist sit and see, 

At open vew, what Churchyard writes of mec.‘ 
The speaker is supposed to be Sir Simon 
Burleigh, but the reproach is obviously 
Churchyard’s. From it we can infer, first, 
that Baldwin was alive in 1575, and second 
(if we may trust a biased reporter) that he 
had stopped writing and assumed an in- 
active laureateship. 

In 1587 Churchyard is still antagonizing 
Baldwin, and Baldwin is probably still alive 
to be antagonized, although it is clear he 
did not edit the 1587 Mirror (or the follow- 
ing would not have been included). Jane 
Shore says: 

. . . I appeared fyrst to one Baldwine a 

Minister and a Preacher: whose function 

and calling disdaynes to looke so lowe, as 

to searche the secrets of wanton women 

. . . Wherefore I haue better bethought 

ee, and so doe sodaynly appeale and 
appeare to some martiall man . . . whose 
name is Churchyard... .* 
And “Cardinal Wolsey” complains: 
“TAlthough] Baldwine indeede being a 
Minister, had been most fit to set forth the 
life of a Cardinall and Byshop”,® never- 
theless, once again the task falls to 
Churchyard. 

Of these later jibes it may be argued that 
Baldwin does not write because he no 
longer can, and that Churchyard, like 
Gabriel Harvey, is speaking ill of the dead. 
But the anonymous Legend of Mary, Queen 
of Scots makes it clear, by a comparison, 
that Baldwin is still on the scene: 


Raldwyn awake, thie penn hath slept to longe; 
Ferris is dead; State cares staie Sackvill’s ease ; 
Theise latter witts delight in pleasant songe, 
Or loving layes wch maie thcire mrs please, 


4 Quoted in L. B. Campbell, A Mirror, pp. 41-42. 
5 Ibid., p. 372. 
6 Ibid., p. 495. 
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My ruthfull state breeds no remorse in theise, 

For as my liffe was still opreste by fate, 

So after Deathe my name semes out of date.” 
George Ferrers died in 1579, and clearly 
the distinction drawn here is that Ferrers is 
dead and cannot write the tragedy, Sack- 
ville is busy and cannot, and Baldwin is 
alive and unoccupied and should. 

But Baldwyn since thou haue the course begone 

To register the plaints that Princes make. . . 

I praye thee once againe thie penn awake, 

And sitt thee downe in mournfull blacke to 

write .. .8 

It should seem fairly obvious that at the 
date of composing of this poem, Baldwin 
was alive but not engaged in writing. 
The Legend of Mary must be later than 
8 February, 1586, for it recounts the 
execution of Mary, and it is presumably 
earlier than 10 July, 1601, the general date 
of the MS. containing it. Thus we may 
suppose (from The Legend) that Baldwin 
was alive, and a very old man, in 1586- 
1587; from Churchyard, that he was still 
a minister; and from both, that he had 
abandoned literature. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN. 


Harvard University. 


7The Legend of Mary, Queen of Scots, ed. from 
the bry by + re F[ry] (London, 1810), p. 3. 
id., Dp. 5. 


COLIN AGAINST ART AGAIN 


AMONG the poets Spenser is one of the 

principal authorities for the new 
informal style of landscape gardening that 
became popular in the eighteenth century.’ 
The exaltation of the Garden of Adonis, 
where nature reigns unconfined by art, and 
the destruction of the Bower of Bliss, 
Where art intemperately triumphs over 
nature, reflect precisely the attitude of 
many landscape designers of the century. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that men 
associated with the new style—Kent, Wal- 
pole, William Mason, and others—should 
have looked to Spenser’s work for guid- 
ance and inspiration in maintaining the 
spirit of the new garden. 

Spenser’s authority extended further than 
this, however. George Mason’s Essay on 
Design in Gardening, first published in 
1768, indicates that his poetry was con- 


1See my “Spenser and the Eighteenth-Century 
eeeael Garden”, Notes & Queries, cciv (1959), 
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sulted not, only for support of the new 
informal style in general, but also for 
specific support of specific stylistic fea- 
tures.” Citing him as “a judge of rural 
elegance ”, Mason first quotes Spenser as 
one who saw the graces of natural taste, 
including him in a list of authorities for 
this taste and citing these lines as proof of 
that authority: 

Into that forest farre they thence him led, 

Where was their dwelling, in a pleasant glade, 

With mountaines round about environed, 

And mighty woods, which did the valley shade, 

And like a stately Theatre it made, 

Spreading itselfe into a spacious plaine. 

And in the midst a little river plaide 

Emongst the pumy stones, which seemed to 

_ _plaine 

With gentle murmure, that his course they did 
restraine.® 

Such “ pictures” as this, Mason goes on, 
offer “the strongest evidence of merit in 
the poetical painter”. The scene, with its 
“pleasant glade” and shaded valley, with 
its moody river and its mountains, which 
were so often alien to the formal gardener 
but dear to the informal gardener, is clearly 
Tepresentative of the new taste in the 
eighteenth century. 

Spenser’s authority is likewise sufficient 
to substantiate the validity of details in 
planning and planting. Following the his- 
torical section of his essay, Mason discusses 
the management of various features of the 
garden—vistas, fences, woods, water, and 
others. In his section on shrubberies and 
flower beds he insists that they “demand 
limitation”, arguing that “ immoderately 
extended, they mark the triumph of luxury 
over elegance”. As evidence against this 
“apparent waste of ground”, he offers 
Spenser’s disapproval of the unnecessary 
extension of “ mere garden-scenery ” in the 
Bower of Bliss: 

Thus being entred, they behold around 

A large and spacious plaine, on every side 

Strowed with pleasauns, whose faire grassy 
ground 

Mantled with greene, and goodly beautifide 

With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as halfe in scorne 

Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 

Did decke her, and too lavishly adorne, 

When forth from virgin bowre she comes in th’ 

early morne.* 


2 George Mason, An 
Gardening (London, 1795). 
Mm The Faerie Queene, Book III, Canto V, Stanza 


39, 
4The Faerie Queene, Book II, Canto XII, 
Stanza 50. 


Essay on Design in 
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Thus the appeal of a great poet is apparent 
in studies of plantations nearly two cen- 
turies after he wrote. The citation by 
Mason, interesting as it is as an indication 
of the extent of Spenser’s reputation, also 
furnishes another reminder of the aesthetic 
effects shared by the sister arts in the 
eighteenth century. Jum CORDER. 


Texas Christian University. 


BURNS: AN ECHO OF 
“TRISTRAM SHANDY ” 


BURNS's knowledge of Sterne is attested 

by a number of references in his 
letters,’ but the following parallel has not, 
as far as I know, been pointed out: 


Great Apollo! if thou art in a giving 
humour,—give me,—I ask no more, but 
one stroke of native humour, with a 
single spark of thy own fire along with it, 
—and send Mercury, with the rules and 
compasses, if he can be spared, with my 
compliments to,—no matter. (Tristram 
Shandy, III, xii) 

Gie me ae spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 
(Epistle to J. Lapraik, stanza 13) 
J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


1There are seven references in the Index to 
J. De Lancey Ferguson’s edition, three of them 
specifically to Tristram Shandy, and one other under 
“Tristram Shandy’’, not cross-referenced under 
“* Sterne ”’. 


AFRICANS IN ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND 


QHAKESPEARE and his contemporaries 

had far more knowledge of and 
contact with Africans than is generally 
assumed. (W. E. Miller’s note, N. & Q. 
cevi (1961), 138, is a salutary reminder.) 
There were enough Negroes in England by 
1601 for Queen Elizabeth to be “ discon- 
tented at the great number of ‘negars and 
blackamoors’ which are crept into the 
realm since the troubles between her High- 
ness and the King of Spain”’, and for her 
to appoint a certain Caspar Van Zeuden, 
merchant of Lubeck, to transport them out 
of the country (Calendar of Manuscripts of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Part XI, 1906, 
p. 569). 
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The practice of taking Africans into 
England goes back to the earliest sixteenth- 
century voyages to Africa. James Alday 
reports that in 1551 “there were two 
Moores being noblemen, whereof one was 
the king’s blood, convayed by the said 
Master Thomas Windham into | their 
countrey in England”. These men were 
from North Africa and were thus presum- 
ably “ white ” or “ tawny” Moors (Hakluyt, 
The Principal Navigations, 1904 edn., VI, 
137). John Lok took back from his voyage 
to Mina in 1554-5 “ certeyne blacke slaves, 
whereof sum were taule and stronge men, 
and coulde well agree with our meates and 
drynkes” (Richard Eden, The Decades of 
the Newe Worlde, 1555, 343 verso). 
Towerson took some of these back to 
Africa to act as interpreters and goodwill 
agents in his voyage of 1556 (Principal 
Navigations, VI, 212-231). One of them 
had been given the name George: “ The 7 
day George our Negro came to us, who had 
followed us at the least 30 leagues in a 
small boat, and when he came, the Negroes 
and we soon concluded of price” (p. 225). 

As for reading matter, by 1600, with the 
publication of Hakluyt’s Principal Naviga- 
tions (1589) and John Pory’s translation of 
The History and Description of Africa 
(1600) by John Leo Africanus (both Ben 


‘Jonson, in The Masque of Blackness, and 


Robert Greene, in Farewell to Folly, cite 
this work), Elizabethan readers probably 
had more material on Africa ready to hand 
than was available to their compatriots in 
1800. EvLprep D. JONES. 


University College of Sierra Leone. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccvi. 262) 


Wed. Aug. Ist. Weather changed to bad 
My Ld. came to Town today, Lady Fanny 
Montagu worse, fear She won’t live—In the 
Evg. which was rainy, at Geoes to the 
Office & home, a regular Life mine 


Thur. 2nd. Lady Fanny Montagu came to 
Town today, somewhat better—Stanhope 
came to Geoe Street he is certainly very 
civil, busy writing a spurring Lr. to 
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Hertford, My Ld. at the Office & I at his 
House by 6. & Sedgwick came to his Room 
there & gave me the Business—if my Ld. 
had had me in to Coffee where would have 
been the harm but so it is, & that is not the 
worst of it, tho’ I thought of it, went to the 
Office & thro’ the Park with Wace, & passd 
Miss Pykes at a little past 8, but did not see 
her, indeed it was duskish, stepped to the 
Temple Walk where a few were walking, & 
home, & tho’ not 9. it was dark as it was 
bad Weather 


Frid. 3rd. My Ld. went to Bushy at 2. & 
has said Nothing to me yet about what I 
spoke to him I told Sedgwick. I thought of 
having an anst from the Manner in which 
my Ld. received me, & that I believe he did 
not forget me, & that when at Bushy if he 
would mention it to my Ld. I would take 
it very kind in him, he said when he see a 
fit opportunity & that my Ld. was not apt 
to forget Things—I think I can’t tell now 
what will come of it all, that I shall hear 
no more of it—If so, of which I dont doubt 
at present it will give me a little Insight 
into My Ld. & make me think I am to 
expect little, the Something I do expect & 
must have for all my extry Trouble & 
attendance In the Evg. at the Office & walkd 
with Iremonger & Barnard 


Sat. 4th. Mr. Crisp carried me to the Green 
Man at Dulwich,*' a pleasant Ride & fine 
Weather again—at the Office with Mr. 
Stanhope, composing a Lr. I had drawn— 
see Wright looking very wretched with his 
Mor. In the Green Park this Evg.: after 
passing Miss Pyke’s who went away from 
the Window & in repassing She & Miss 
Warburton seemed to be at Tea—I grow 
very tired of passing & repassing without 
any hopes, miserable—see Two or Three 
pretty Girls about to day, who are forward 
enough with their Smiles, but I only care 
for Miss Pyke’s Smiles, which never will be 
mine 


Sun. 5th. At Chapel, & see Miss Pyke go 
thro’ the Gardens, but was not near her, 
I passd her Windows this Mg. & in the 
afternoon but see Nothing in the Park in 
Mg. with Mrs. Starhemberg & Mrs. [illegible], 
etc. passed Miss Pyke but see Nothing of 


“1 One of the most popular places for breakfast 
parties, 
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her, which I believe would do no Good if 
I was, in the Evg. walkd round the Park, 
& in the Green Park with Mad! Roussillet 
who is going to France, & to part from 
Mr. Wright, whose connection with him 
(her?) has been of great Disservice, tho’ She 
says is going to be married, I walkd with 
Mrs. Starhemberg & Mrs. [illegible] & see 
them home 


Mon. 6th. In Parliat Street, & at the Office, 
took Coach & went to Chiswick, never so 
much upon the Figgits in all my Life, din’d 
with Mr. Newton & Mrs. Deraignez, Lor- 
phelin’s Cousin, did not see Lady Frances 
Elliot, tho’ I went out of pure Civility—I 
may call on a Mg. once or twice a Year 
but I will not dine there till I am more 
necessitated for a Dinner than I am at 
present it is so very disagreable to me got 
to Town before 8. & walk’d with Capt. 
Lesley in the Green Park, then Miss Hayes 
& Rogers, & went & sat with Lord & Lady 
Lindores, very different Compy to what I 
had had at the Grove—Heard oysters for 
the ist. Time & had some for Supper. 


Tues. 7th. As it was a sad rainy Day, staid 
at home, & walked only a bit in the 
Gardens at Night had my Bureau & Book- 
case varnish’d 


Wed. 8th. My Ld. not in Town till 11, & 
then all Hands aloft, monstrus late to 
Dinner, wrote in my Grandrs Room, where 
I always dine now 


Thur. 9th. Din’d at the St. Alban’s 
Tavern*? with Mr. Sedgwick & Stanhope & 
the Office upon a Buck My Ld. gave us, 
the Dinner prepared by Larpent & to be 
paid by My Ld. which is very handsome, 
we had Clarret & Burgundy, but there was 
Dinner for 2 Dozen 


Frid. 10th. Vastly busy at My Ld’s & at 
the Office, getting all the Lrs. ready for 
America, which is a great Plague, Sedgwick 
just said you have done a good deal—If it 
avails me no better I should be sorry, but 
I trust it will—He had Melvill, Stanhope, 
& old Greene to Dinner asked them in my 
Hearing, & never had the Manners I might 
say Humanity to invite me, I don’t say I 
am always to be of his Compy, but never 


42 In Pall Mall. 
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looks slighting & proud—see Warburton & 
Sir Peter Fenhoulet this Mg. & walkd with 
them in the Green Park this Evg. after I 
drank Coffee at Geoes & passd Miss Pykes 
without seeing her, see Mrs. Saulenir, the 
Jeweller’s Daugt a pretty Girl, & forward 
enough, see Miss Barlow to Night & this 
Mg. at her Window, She always smiles 


Sat. 11th. At the Office & gave Mr. Larpent 
all the American Lrs., a fine large Parcel, 
& I have always the most Trouble with 
them, If I can get a good Place by it for 
Life & Sinecure, it will do, Crisp carried 
me to Lewisham & Deptford lost my 
Handkerchief—took Boat after Dinner & 
went to see Black Fryars Bridge which is 
going on briskly now, drank Tea at St. 
George’s Spa** & walk’d by Camberwell & 
Vauxhall, see Kitty Clark & dropt her there. 
I landed at the New Stairs at Black Friars 
Bridge** which will be very elegant when 
finished, in Town from my Walk a little 
after 8, when it grew duskish 


Sun. 12th. At Chapel, met accidentally 
Miss Pyke going thro’ the Rooms, & see 
her in the Garden, if any Thing She did not 
look quite so shy, but I am not in a situa- 
tion to press a Suit, having been so unlucky 
with it at first—Walkd with Farrel Jones 
& Chowne in the Park, see Major Alderton 
there who is to say something to me, to 
Morrow at 2, which will be agreable I 
don’t doubt, of one or other of those 2 
Wretches, if so, I shall not talk about them 
—DMiss Way drank Tea with Us, She & Miss 
Sophia the best of the Bunch with whom I 
walkd in the Gardens this Mg. the eldest 
Courtesy’d to Miss Pyke & Miss Warburton 
I thought I stepped to Geoes tho’ it was a 
rainy Evg. but see nothing of Miss Pyke— 
Miss Way talk’d of Miss Fowler’s being to 
be married very soon to Sr. Brook Bridge, 
& how she neglected her old Friend Mrs. 
Nicholson, which is not right in her who 
seemed reasonable, but they all alter 


Mon. 13th. Weather changed to be very 
bad since St. Swithins, which is usually 
remarked when it rains on that Day, at the 


43 St. George’s Spa, or the Dog and Duck Inn 
on St. George’s Fields, Lambeth, mentioned as 
early as 1642 and was not closed till 1811. The 
Bethlehem Hospital built on the site. 

44 The foundation stone was laid in 1760, and the 
bridge was opened to the public in 1769. 
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Office, & drank Tea at Tunbridge Wells, & 
walked thro’ Islington, by the Lodging 
where Bror. Tom was, who is happier than 
any of Us I don’t doubt, he has no Pykes 
or Enemies to hurt or pet him, a finish Evg. 
to the Weather we have had of late 


Tues. 14th. My Ld. & Sedg. in Town by 
11. I at His House as usual. 


Thurs. 16th. At My Ld’s as usual, &.see 
W’s Thanks for My Lds. having complied 
with a Representation about Mr. Cook, 
what this is I know not, but it alarms my 
fears, especially as I am put upon no foot- 
ing by My Ld., & have had no Ansr to 
what I said to him, tho’ he promised me he 
would think of it, & thought it reasonable, 
by which I can’t help concluding that Sedg- 
wick has put in a Caveat thro’ Jealousy, 
which there is no Occasion for if he would 
seriously consider, but we feel only for 
ourselves: I may perhaps too much, but 
upon the whole considering my Attendance 
at his Ho.: & upon him at the Office for 
Work I have to do, I cannot but think 
myself a little neglected, & feel myself hurt, 
as I plainly see, that one may do ever so 
much, & not get any Thing without great 
Interest, or some particular good Luck, for 
Merit has no Claim. Dined with Coun- 
seller Keelynge, Sr. Peter Fenhoulet, War- 
burton, Trent & Fenhoulet at Appleby’s, It 
was a Dinner on acct. of Mr. Warburton’s 
having purchased Sr. Peter’s Place of 
Exempt of the Guard (previous I suppose to 
his Marriage with Miss Pyke) Warburton 
toasted her, & I drank his Toast in a 
Bumper, he smiled & said jokingly he must 
challenge me—I am almost convinced that 
he is to be the happy Man, I can’t help that, 
no more than being miserable when I think 
of her, & how unlucky my offer of my vain 
Self have been, tho’ I would have used & 
tried to have made her very happy:—Sr. 
Peter set me down in Maiden Lane, I got 
home sober, tho’ they were not all so. 


Frid. 17th. Sr. Peter & Warburton at My 
Lds. I see them, Warburton invited me to 
come & see him in Carey Street, my Grandr 
said at Dinner his Sisr. was an old School- 
fellow of Miss Pyke’s, I am sure I have no 
chance then, nor had from the first since 
his Sisr. could court for him—lI should not 
have written to her if I had known as much, 
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but I said nothing that I can ever be 
ashamed of, tho’ I may be & am very 
wretched about it—At Geoe’s. & in repass- 
ing see Miss Pyke’s Servt looking out of 
Window, he seemed to look as if he guess’d 
something—She is never at home, or at the 
Window herself—What a sad Thing it is 
that I am always unsuccessfull in my 
Choice. I am very nice in them as so much 
depends upon it, which may be a Reason 
for it, but it is a Reason I hope I shall always 
think most essential. And I make no Sort 
of Doubt if I was not very nice, I could 
get Dozens of Wives Tomorrow.—My 
Situation in Life is rather genteel, my 
Income the same, & I cannot but think of 
it’s being better’d, & that I may expect 
Something of Beauty & Money, as I should 
try to be deserving of the one, & take Care 
of the other, & be most completely happy 
with a moderate Portion of both. see Miss 
Barlow as I went into the Green Park, who 
always smiles, & walkd there with Sr. Peter 
Fenhoulet & Trent—Lady Harrington 
spoke to me & Lord Barrington ask’d if My 
Ld. was in Town—he might stand my 
Friend with My Ld if he pleased, but he is 
the World I see very plainly—such a 
Person’s speaking is every Thing 


Sat. 18th. At My Lds. till near 3. when he 
& Sedgwick went out of Town—a Cabinet at 
his Ho. last Night till 1/2 past 2—Things 
going on sadly I am afraid, Spaniards 
depredations at Honduras, French’s lately 
at Turk’s Island, French won’t settle accts. 
for Prisoners of War & Canada Paper, & 
in short do Nothing towards executing the 
Articles of the late Treaty tho’ so much in 
their Favor, I see plainly If Things don’t 
take another Turn they will grow very 
serious 


Sun. 19th. At Chapel & see Miss Pyke after 
it walking with Burnthwaite in the Gardens, 
they seem’d at a Distance to be talking of 
me, I passed her & upon my Word admired 
her as much as I was unhappy—In all 
Events I can’t help doing it & should do it 
Over again, for I cannot foresee Things— 
tho’ I took a Liberty in writing to her, yet 
I flattered & rather honoured her by it—all 
Women love flattery & I am certain I did 
not altogether displease her by what I said 
—I would like to know her Sentiments of 
me, & give a good deal for them—lI cannot 
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excuse her in not answering my Lrs. in 
looking so reserved, but as I am a Stranger 
there’s my Misfortune, there’s my Misery— 
Mr. Warburton may & did know her before 
Me, & his Sist had advantages over me, but 
a short Lr. in ansr to all mine to have said 
so would not have been too much from 
Mr. Burnthwaite—I cannot but think, after 
all, I have been used in the Affair rather 
rudely, But it has been my own seeking, 
that is, She never could have done it except 
I had put it in her Power by doing her the 
honor to write to her, & so I must set down 
with it See her walk today as Miss Pyke, 
which I shan’t long I suppose but as Mrs. 
Warburton. in Gray’s Inn Gardens & at 
Fetherstone’s this morng. as it rain’d took 
a Coach to Ld. Lindores & drank Tea with 
Mr. Hayes lately come from Jamaica, see 
Miss Cartwrights at their Window as I went 
& other Ladies at theirs, where I might 
succeed if I would I suppose 


Mon. 20th. Call’d at the Office, & found 
much Business & few Hands, so was forced 
to lend mine towards it, drank Tea at Mrs. 
Godfreys with Mrs. Jouvencel at the Office 
& home met Miss Barlow in Panton Street, 
at 6. 


Tue. 21st. Walkd in Kensington Gardens 
as it was a fine Day, see Lord Barrington in 
going who said he should be always glad to 
cultivate the good opinion My Lord had 
of me. as I found Mr. & Mrs. Cowes out, 
drank Coffee at the Smyrna & walkd in the 
Park this beautiful Evg. with Miss Rogers 
& Mrs. Barton. Heard of Milburne that 
Dick the Messenger has a Freehold House 
to sell in Pall Mall which I should like to 
buy but am afraid it will be too much for 
my poor Fortune 


Wed. 22nd. My Ld. in Town by 11. Stan- 
hope there, to whom I spoke abot Pollock 
the Messenger, (who has broke his arm in 
going to The Kg. at Richmond a Day or 
Two ago) being made a Poor Knight of 
Windsor, which he seem’d to say he would 
try about, Stanhope behaving very civil & 
had Wright Morrison Tayler Broughton & 
Cooke to dine with him yesy.: Sedgwick is 
so absorbed in Honours & Business he has 
not Time to think of asking any Body to 
Dinner, he mistakes the Point in that parti- 
cular very much—in going to Dinner met 
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Lord Barrington who told me he was going 
to dine with My Lord at the St. Albans— 
fine Day, fine Weather, tho’ we have had 
Rain ever since St. Swithin walkd with Miss 
Holles the Quaker, & her acquaintance Miss 
Collet, & see Miss Barlow with her Father 
& Mother. Miss Holles & I made a Party 
for To Morrow 


Thurs. 23rd. At My Lds. this fine Mg.: at 
the usual Time, met Ld. Barrington, Mr. 
Duck & Capt. Grant who always is wanting 
Paper of me, but He shall have no more. 
Call’d at Lady Harrington’s who sent her 
Compts. I owed these merely out of 
Compt., & happy, thank God I had Nothing 
else. Met Miss Holles & another in York 
Buildings*® and we took a Boat to the old 
Barge Ho. & drank Tea with a Mr. Ridley 
a vinegar Mercht who had made a pretty 
Place of Cupers Gardens*® that were— 
Holles is a very pretty Girl & her Father 
20000£. I have been told, but that won’t do 
—I walkd one Turn in the Green Park with 
Farrel & Jones, & sat in Our Gardens, re- 
flecting on my sad Fate in being always 
disappointed in my Choice which may be 
for the best as one should hope every 
Thing is, or else How Happy I might have 
been, I thought this Evg. with Mrs. Carson 
who was very beautiful very well behav’d, 
& had I succeeded with her we should not 
have been starving but Whatever is is right 
as Pope says & in this Respect it may be so. 


Frid. 24th. My Ld. went to Bushy at 2. 
I was in his Room while he was reading the 
Papers, & am convinced if it was not for the 
Secretaries cursed Jealousy, he would be 
very civil & free to me, I must say he is 
always civil, Sedgwick told his man he 
should dine at home, how natural it would 
have been to have asked me,. Drank Tea 
at Mr. Ware’s & thought of going down to 
Harefield but his Brors. were there. & walkd 
in the Park where I see Miss Barlow, & 
walkd with Bailey of the Guards 


Sat. 25th. Walkd in Kensington Gardens, 
& read Gil Blas—see Ld. Barrington there 
who is always mighty civil—Thought by 
this Time Twelvemonth I should have 
Something for the better, I don’t doubt it— 


45In Villiers Street, Strand, on the site of Old 
York House. 

46 Waterloo Bridge Road now runs through the 
centre of the site of these gardens. 
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Dind as usual with my Grandr & drank Tea 
at Islington this fine Evg—most charming 
Harvest Weather 


Sun. 26th. At Chapel Mg. & aftern. See 
Miss Pyke in the Gardens who never looks, 
her Gentlemen were talking about the 
Gardens having new Locks, which have 
been put on about a week, & which is not 
their Business I think—Went & sat in 
Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, & began to think of 
taking off Miss Pyke’s Fetters, which I have 
try’d for some Time, I really liked her 
much, but no Return & absence may help 
me to get the better—see Miss Wilson a 
pretty blue ey’d Girl walking there—but 
Miss Pyke—o Miss Pyke—, She has had 
the ascendancy & I suppose I as much the 
descendancy in her opinion—Drank Tea 
with my Grandr & Caroline, & walkd to 
Lincoln’s Inn Gardens & by the Temple 
(which Gardens are shut up as they are new 
gravelld) & see Miss Wilson again, sat & 
reflected as usual in our Gardens which are 
extremely pleasant & retired—I always 
almost make my Reflections on Miss Pyke, 
who I am convinced If She could but hear 
them would alter her Opinion of me, for I 
am sure I think Nothing but pure thoughts 
of her, full of Love & full of Tenderness, 
tho’ She is so very cruel, but I forgive her 
on Acct. of her Situation 


Mon. 27th. Sat & read in Kensington 
Gardens, which was very pleasant, after 
Dinner sat in Lincoln’s Inn Gardens & 
drank Tea at Bagnigge Wells*’ sent for to 
the Office but would not go, I have no 
Notion of being at their Beck & Call always, 
because Wright & others won’t attend 


Tues. 28th. At Work at Office till 2. after 
Dinner passd Miss Pyke’s but did not see 
her, drank Tea at the White Conduit** a 
pretty Place enough but sad Comy:, I like, 
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walking out, it changes the Scene a little, | 


& I don’t much mind the Compy when the 
Weather is so fine. 


Wed. 29th. My Ld. in Town by 11. Stan- 
hope suppos’d I was engaged with some 
fine Women last Morng. when I was sent 


47 A Tea Garden between the New River Head 
and the Foundling Hospital. 

48 A Tea House which was open from 1650 to 
1849, near the present site of the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. 
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for. met Mr. Pickell this Mg. & talked 
about Geoes being in The Kg’s. Bench, 
where he has been this fortnight past, 
Indeed it is what he has been seeking for 
some years past, & what he must thank 
himself entirely for—Drank Tea at Mr. 
Pickels with Mrs. B. & all her 3 Children 
poor Woman I sincerely pity her & them, 
tho’ she said My Grandr & Sists were not so 
hard hearted as I—I have been so hard 
hearted not to ruin myself, for him, & I hope 
I shall always be so.*® Dark before 8. 
Door by the Kg’s. Library shut up to Night 


Thurs. 30th. In going home from the 
Office yesy. Evg. met Warburton with the 
Fenhoulets, who said he thought he see me 
sneeking by Howard Street, I told him, it 
was not me. I need sneek there no more, 
for he is the happy Man, charming Harvest 
Weather walkd to the White Conduit etc. 
& drank Tea, an old Woman broke her 
Leg, I reflected how liable in our Pleasures 
we are to Misfortunes, & thought myself 
very happy in not being deformed nor 
having any Broken Limbs, & besides in 
good State of Health. Walked round to the 
Office by Rathbone Place, in my lovely 
Walk at the top of it they are building a 
Row of new Houses, which reach almost to 
Whitfield’s Tabernacle*° 


Frid. 31st. Stanhope at My Lds. very civil 
I must say, & very chatty.—fearing my 
Conduct towards Miss Pyke might be mis- 
construed I sent her a Lr. of Apology, after 
thinking of it ever since June 12th. so it 
was not a sudden Step & I thought a neces- 
sary one, I said what I could think of that 
was civil, proper & to shew my Intentions 
in the fair & open Light I meant them— 
Dined, as usual, with my Grandr & drank 
Tea with her & Caroline—walkd in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Gardens & met Mrs. Starhemberg 
& Lady & see them to Greek Street, sat in 
Our Gardens this warm Evg. & contem- 
plated on my usual Subject Miss Pyke, but 
I must now try to forget her, as I have 
finished with the Lr. I sent her this Evg., I 
suppose She will return me the Letter again, 
as She did the last, I don’t care much what 
She does with it if I have not offended her, 

‘9 Brother George’s wife and children went to 


live with her ha in Knightsbridge. 
5° In Tottenham Court Road. 


(Continued on page 320) 
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Readers’ Queries 





O. E.D. SUPPLEMENT.—Quotations of 
earlier dates than those indicated for 

the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
needed for the revised Supplement to 
O.E.D. now in preparation at Oxford: 

beaty, adj. om, 1956 

beaver lamb 1 

beavered, as . “™ bearded) 1928 

Bechuana (other early spellings aA required) 1826 

becket (spade for cutting turf) 1764 

bed-bottle 1938 

bed-candle 1858 


bed = v. intr. (of a person; U.K. quots.) 


bed down, v. intr. (of a ship; quots. of cattle 
not required) 1892 

bedroll (=bedding rolled into a bundle; non-U.S. 
quots.) 1950 

bed-sock(s) 1870 

bed-wetter 1956 

bed-wetting 1931 

a (of Demetia, S. Wales; general quots.) 


Demetian (dialect) 1913 

demi-glace (Cookery) 1906 

demineralization 1903 

demineralize, v. 1934 

demi-pension (quots. of any date) 

demi-tasse 1842 

demo (abbrev. of demonstration) 1936 

demob suit 1949 

Demon (Patience) 1893 
All communications should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 


Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


OHN YONGE AKERMAN, 1806-1873. 
—Who was his father and where did he 
come from? The Num. Chron., n.s., pp. 
13-19, says that he was born in London and 
that his father came from Wiltshire. There 
have been several established families of the 
name in North Wiltshire. There is no hint 
of his paternity either at Burlington House 


or at Devizes. T. R. THOMSON. 
Cricklade, Wilts. 


HELLEY MANUSCRIPTS.—For _ the 
past eight years I have been editing the 
Shelley and his circle manuscripts in the 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Library (a total of 
some 1500 items). The first two volumes 
of this material are to be published this 
September or October by the Oxford 
University Press. As another six volumes 
are in prospect, I am interested in trying to 
find what Shelley, etc., manuscripts (letters 
or literary manuscripts) may still exist either 
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in libraries or in private hands. I should 
be greatly obliged if any of your readers 
could supply such information regarding 
the following persons or those closely 
related to them: 

Baxter, William Thomas 

Beauchamp, Elizabeth (Westbrook) 

Boinville, Mrs. Jean Baptiste Chastel de 

Booth, David 

Byron, Lord George Gordon 

Clairmont, Claire 

Esdaile, Ianthe 

Gisborne, Maria 

Godwin, William 

Grove, Charles 

Haynes, Daniel Franco 

Helyar, Harriet (Grove) 

Hitchener, Elizabeth 

Hogg, Jane (Williams) (Cleveland) 

Hogg, Thomas Jefferson 

Hookham, Thomas 

Hunt, Leigh 

Imlay, Gilbert 

Lawless, John 

Moxon, Edward 

Newton, John Frank 

Ollier, Charles 

Peacock, Thomas Love 

Reveley, Henry 

Shelley, Harriet (Westbrook) 

Shelley, Mary W. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 

Smith, Horace 

Stockdale, John Joseph 

Trevor, James O’Hara 

Trelawny, Edward John 

Turner, Cornelia 

Whitton, William 

Williams, Edward Ellerker 

Wollstonecraft, Mary 


KENNETH NEILL CAMERON. 
Rhodes House, Oxford. 


"TEMPLE OF LEARNING.—Is the image 

of the temple/building of learning/ 
science older than the eighteenth century? 
It appears in the Russian scientist, M. V. 
Lomonosov’s The Use of Chemistry (1751), 
where he asks his audience to ‘“ follow 
behind me in your thoughts into a single 
chamber of this great building . . .” ie. 
the one marked “chemistry *. Goethe, in 
the foreword to his Zur Farbenlehre (writ- 
ten 1790-1810), develops the image at great 
length. He tells how Newton’s theories of 
colours had to go. “Wir vergleichen die 
Newtonische Farbentheorie mit einer alten 
Burg .. . Man war gendtigt, das Gebaude 
zu vergréssern ... Alle diese fremdartigen 
Teile und Zutaten mussten wieder in 
Verbindung gebracht werden durch die 
seltsamsten Galerien, Hallen und Gange ”. 
Finally, J. Robert Oppenheimer, in his 1953 
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B.B.C. Reith Lectures, “Science and the 
Common Understanding”, talks about the 
“house of science”. “It is a house so vast 
that there is not and need not be complete 
concurrence on where its chambers stop 
and those of the neighbouring mansions 
begin...” What I should like to know is 
how old this image is (perhaps Biblical) and 
how commonplace it was in the eighteenth 


century. C. A. JOHNSON. 
6 Rawlinson Road, 
Oxford. 


* E CENSORIAD” AND “THE 

SCRIBLERIAD ”.—Can any reader 
kindly tell me who were the authors of: (1) 
The Censoriad, a Poem. Written Origin- 
ally by Martin Gulliver. Illustrated with 
sundry Curious Annotations of divers 
Learned Commentators, Scholiasts and 
Criticks. London; Reprinted from the 
Dublin Third Edition, for Weaver Bicker- 
ton, in Devereux-Court, near the Middle- 
Temple. MDCCXXX. (2) The Scribleriad. 
Being an Epistle to the Dunces. On 
renewing their Attack upon Mr. Pope, 


under their Leader the Laureat. By Scrib- 
lerus. London: Printed for W. Webb, near 
St. Paul’s. 1742? 


A. J. SAMBROOK 
St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, Cards. 


OURCE WANTED.—In speaking of the 
alliance of music and painting in his 

unpublished manuscript, “‘ Musical Even- 
ings’’, Leigh Hunt writes, “ Bacon says 
profoundly, in allusion to similar re- 
semblances, that they are ‘the same feet of 
Nature treading in different paths’”. Can 
anyone tell me where this quotation is 
found in Bacon? Davip R. CHENEY. 

Department of English, 

Southwest Missouri State College, 

Springfield, Missouri. 


(CHRISTOPHER ST. GERMAN (1460?- 

1540).—It is well known that the 
famous common lawyer, author of Doctor 
and Student and opponent of Sir Thomas 
More, was a learned man, and that he 
possessed a notable library. Bale wrote 
that “ totaque eius substantia, cum morere- 
tur, in libris fuit” (Scriptorum Bryttaniae, 
Basle ed., 1559, sig. Oo2v), and this is 
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Replies 





BUTLER, DRURY AND DE LA POLE 
FAMILIES (ccvi. 164).—Professor 
Norman Davis points out that on p. 165, 
col. 2, “ cousin ” in ]. 4 should read “ wife ”’, 
and “heder-moder” in ll. 13-14 “ hoder- 
moder ”. Epp. 


ENRY VAUGHAN (ccevi. 183-4).— 

Looking again at my notes 1 and 2 
on Vaughan (cov. 65-6), with the correction 
of printing errors in them (ccv. 236), I find 
no “intemperate inferences” (whatever 
that might mean), nor any “ unfounded 
assertions ” (the sources being given). Mr. 
James D. Simmonds has leave to differ, if 
he pleases. But he should not without 
stronger reason than he_ gives scout 
Vaughan’s imprisonment and declare the 
argument based on this “ quite fallacious ”’; 
or ignore in its place the evidence of 
Vaughan’s borrowing from Owen Feltham’s 
translations of Boethius’ Metra (even if he 
doubts its significance); or intrude “ [sic] ” 
after the spelling ‘‘ Powel”, which is 
Vaughan’s own, as reproduced by Martin 
and thus by myself. This in all soberness. 


R. G. Howartu. 


HARDY AND SHAKESPEARE (ccvi. 
98).—Mr. Arthur Freeman and Profes- 
sor R. W. Dent have pointed out to us that 
Mr. Houghton’s second quotation from The 
Return of the Native (Bk. V, ch. 3) is from 
a passage closely related to Webster, The 
White Devil, IV. ii, as was shown by M. L. 
Anderson, M.L.N. liv (1939), 497-501 
(abstracted in Appendix II of Lucas’s 1958 
edition of The White Devil, pp. 223-4). 
Professor Dent has also pointed out that the 
first quotation is among those used by Karl 
Hammerle, ‘‘ Transpositionen aus Shake- 
Speares King Lear in Thomas Hardys 
Return of the Native”, Wiener Beitrdge zur 
Englischen Philologie, \xv (1957), 58-73. 


Epp. 


THOMAS CHURCHYARD (ccv. 213).— 

This Tudor poet is definitely not identi- 
cal with the husband of Patience, sister of 
Charity Howard (formerly Leche, née 
White), Countess of Nottingham, whose 
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will, made 16 May, 1605, ie. over a year 
after the poet’s burial, 4 April, 1604, gives 
the surname of her sister’s husband wrongly 
as Churchyarde instead of Churchar. 
Patience Churchar’s will was proved in 
P.C.C., 17 December, 1635, and that of her 
husband 7 February, 1616-7. 

See the article on the Nye Family in this 
issue (pp. 284-8), and also Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological 


Society, xix. 262. W. H. CHALLEN. 
108 Sackville Road, 
Worthing. 


MARVELL (cxevii. 218).—The suggestion 

which Professor Kermode quotes from 
me about the origins of the metre of “‘ The 
Mower against Gardens’—couplets of 
rhyming ten-syllable and eight-syllable lines 
—can be supplemented. Professor Ker- 
mode mentions Jonson’s Forest III as an 
example of the metre. This poem is 
actually called an Epode in the Rawlinson 
manuscript. Then Epode II is translated 
in this metre both by Jonson (Underwood 
LXXXV) and by Randolph (Poems, ed. 
G. Thorn-Drury, pp. 49-51; cited by 
Herford and Simpson). Thomas Creech 
uses it for Epodes III, VI, VII, X, XIV and 
XVI, and, with the eight-syllable line 
preceding the ten-syllable, for XV. Of 
these poems, the first four are iambic 
trimeter plus dimeter, XJV and XV are 
First Pythiambic and XVI Second Pythiam- 
bic. The last-named poem is translated in 
the same metre by Richard Fanshawe. 
Finally, Jonson’s Forest XI, named an 
“Epode”, is in a similar metre: couplets 
of rhyming ten-syllable and _ six-syllable 


lines. J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 





{Continued from page 308) 
echoed by Anthony 4 Wood in the Athenae 
Oxon. (Bliss ed., I, 120): “So that several 
years before he died, his library exceeded 
any One or two that belonged to a person 
or persons of his profession”. 

But no identification of any of his books 
is yet known, and I would appreciate any 
information that would enable me to trace 
any of his books. R. J. SCHOECK. 

St. Michael’s College, 

University of Toronto, 

Toronto 5, Canada. 
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The Library 





THE ACTS OF THE DEAN AND 
CHAPTER OF THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF CHICHESTER, 1545- 
1642, edited by W. D. Peckham. Sussex 
Record Society; vol. 58, for 1959; pp. xiv, 
302; 30s. 


ME. PECKHAM’S calendar of the first 
volume of Chichester Chapter Acts, 
known as the White Act Book and covering 
1472 to 1544, was published by the Sussex 
Record Society in 1952. Its continuation 
comes first from the second Act Book, 
which runs from 1545 to 1618, and there- 
after, in default of the third (which 
probably perished in the sack of the 
Cathedral in December, 1642) from more 
miscellaneous sources, particularly from 
notes made about 1640 by Richard Bragg, 
a Chichester lawyer, out of “the Act Book 
of the Dean and Chapter”, as well as from 
lease books, rough material for the 
preparation of the agenda for, and the 
formal record of, Chapter meetings, and 
Other quite miscellaneous documents. Mr. 
Peckham has thereby produced a good 
substitute for the lost book, and, so far as 
one can judge without seeing the originals, 
the editorial work has been done well. 
Post-Reformation Chapter Acts are not 
often exciting; indeed they are for the most 
part quite jejune except to the local 
historian for whom the appointments and 
leases come alive. One can very nearly 
read through the present volume without 
discovering, from the original text alone, 
that it begins in the fluctuations of the 
English Reformation and ends in civil war. 
In 1549 and 1552 and 1559 nothing is said 
of new Prayer Books or of the Cathedral 
services. There is an incidental reference to 
the voidance of the See by the deprivation 
of Day, but no reason is given for it or for 
the exits and entrances of other bishops 
(Scory, for instance) and deans under the 
Tudor sovereigns. The troubles in the 
diocese during 1569 leave little record here, 
though there is an account of the depriva- 
tion of a Lay Vicar who possessed some of 
the wrong books—a Legenda Aurea in 
which he misliked some “ superstitution ” 
and Fisher on the Penitential Psalms among 
them—and believed the Pope to be head of 
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the Church, “or else there should be 
many heads if every prince were supreme 
governor in their own realm”. 

The movement towards elaboration, or 
at least decent order, in the services js 
better illustrated: some orders of 161] 
touch on the choir, in 1611 there are 
important decrees “for the better ordering 
of their Church and Churchmen”, in 1635 
come Laud’s injunctions, requiring copes 
and alluding to the high Altar. One of the 
last items sanctions a payment of £100 to 
the King’s Majesty’s use towards his 
northern expedition against some Rebells in 
Scotland. In general, however, it is the 
small domestic concerns which are re- 
corded, the town clerk who counterfeited 
the Chapter seal, the peccadilloes of Lay 
Clerks, the ungracious boys with their tops, 
the Residentiaries Feastes which have 
become too chargeable and (we hope it is 
not a misprint) a civil suit bought by the 
ecclesiastical authorities! 


S. L. GREENSLADE. 


WINCHESTER CONSISTORY COURT 
DEPOSITIONS, 1561-1602. Selections, 
edited with an introduction by Arthur J. 
Willis. Author, Hambleden, Lyminge, 
Folkestone, Kent, 1960; pp. xiv, 69; 18s. 

MR. WILLIS is already well known to 

genealogists for his excellent ‘“ Genea- 
logy for Beginners”. His present book, 
though very specialized, can be thoroughly 
recommended to genealogists and _histor- 
ians. The scope of the book is made clear 
in the preface. “The collection is small 
enough to be studied as a whole and yet 
provides a picture of one aspect of this 

Court for the greater part of the reign of 

Elizabeth I... . The verbatim extracts from 

the evidence give a good picture of life at 

the time and so should be of interest to the 
social historian, and their subject-matter 
will indicate to the local historian the kind 
of tit-bits he can find to help his parish 
history. Moreover, the descriptions of 
themselves given by the deponents are an 
example of the valuable matter available for 
genealogists. In this small extract are men- 
tioned over 100 parishes of the diocese and 
some 250 individual surnames.” 

The book consists of, first, an account of 
the character of and procedure in the 

bishop’s court. This is followed by 4 
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complete transcription of the recorded 
evidence in four cases during the years 1571 
and 1573, matrimonial, tithes, testamentary 
and defamation. Then follow extracts from 
the evidence in various cases, arranged by 
subjects, and extracts from an act book. 
Finally, there is a bibliography, and elabor- 
ate indexes of subjects, places and names. 

The variety of the subject-matter of the 
cases is astonishing. The suits for defama- 
tion include accusations of witchcraft. 
For instance in the case of Hunt v. Spering, 
a deponent, Thomas Gooter, husbandman, 
of Timsbury 8 years, native of Ashley, aged 
43, alleges that another husbandman said of 
“old mother Hunt”, one of the parties, “I 
can no sooner shake a pig of hers or pound 
her cattle but presently either I or my 
master have a shrewd turn”. 

It should be noted that Mr. Willis has 
also made a full list of the causes in these 
deposition books, giving names of parties, 
type of cause, date, and names of and 
particulars of deponents; but this is in 
typescript only and can be seen at the 
offices of the Diocesan Registrar and 
County Archivist in Winchester and in the 
library of the Society of Genealogists in 
London. There too are deposited typescript 
calenders by Mr. Willis of Winchester 
Consistory Court Cause Papers before 
1700. Finally Mr. Willis has recently pub- 
lished in a very limited edition Hampshire 
Marriage Licences, 1607-1640. So that all 
interested in Hampshire genealogy and 
social history are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Willis for publishing the results of his 
painstaking researches in the Winchester 
Diocesan Registry. CHARLES EVANS. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, by 
Gordon Donaldson. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1960; pp. viii, 242; 30s. 

NN 11 October, 1960, Her Majesty the 

_~ Queen joined in the celebrations mark- 

ing the four hundredth anniversary of the 

Reformation in Scotland, and she addressed 

the General Assembly in Edinburgh. This 

was in itself a historic occasion for it was 
the first time that the reigning British 

Sovereign had visited the General Assembly 

since the union of the Crowns in 1603. 

Centenaries are usually opportunities for 

the publication of histories, and the story 

behind, and following, the Scottish Refor- 

Mation in 1560 has been recorded in the 
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light of modern research by the Reader in 
Scottish History and Palaeography in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Donaldson’s book is not exactly easy 
reading, but it bears the hall-mark of 
profound scholarship and industry; the 
copious footnotes bear witness to the width 
of the author’s investigations. There are 
nine chapters, of which the first treats of the 
religious houses in Scotland before their 
dissolution and with particular emphasis on 
the financial aspects. The position of the 
parish clergy is also given with illustrations 
of the evils following from their poverty or 
the irregularities stemming from wealth. 
Very fairly, the author offers evidence in 
support of the view that sixteenth-century 
Opinion was in favour of “reformation”. 
The English and Scottish Reformations 
were markedly different (pp. 40, 74); this is 
clearly shown, as is what Dr. Donaldson 
calls the anti-papal tendency in _ pre- 
Reformation Scotland. He traces, too, the 
py ecclesiastical structures prevailing in 
1559. 

From this point we are led through the 
channels of the unstable situation (to quote 
a chapter heading) between 1560 and 1567; 
there were problems of organization, 
administration and financial settlement. 
That the entire structure of the old régime 
remained intact is a point which Dr. 
Donaldson claims “has escaped the notice 
of the many writers on church history who 
are not familiar with official records”. 
Here (p. 72) the author has taken care to 
give his sources of information with wise, 
but concise, comment. Again, the widely 
accepted theory that Scottish medieval 
churches were generally destroyed at the 
Reformation is rigorously contradicted. 


The recruitment and election of ministers, 
the equality of bishop and priest which did 
away with the necessity (in the reformers’ 
view) of episcopal ordination, the basic 
belief in the importance of a “godly” 
bishop who would both preach and act as 
an overseer (pp. 108-9), the duties of super- 
intendents and the resemblance of them to 
bishops are subjects discussed at length, as 
indeed are the judicial and disciplinary 
functions of the superintendents which were 
mainly exercised through a kirk session. 

Chapter VI deals with the origins of the 
General Assembly and Dr. Donaldson 
makes it plain “that just as Knox and his 
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colleagues turned to inferior magistrates to 
effect the reform of the church, so they 
turned to them as governors of the church 
reformed”. The policy of Mary Queen of 
Scots is fully considered and leads on to 
the position at the accession of the infant 
James VI. The definition of the Assembly 
and its comparison with the synods is 
adequately expressed. There was never 
any intention to extend “dissolution” to 
the bishoprics, and the appointments of 
bishops and their rite of admission closely 
resembled the traditional episcopal conse- 
cration (pp. 162-5). The partial failure of 
the system, and the fruitless search in the 
writings of John Knox for a condemnation 
of episcopacy are among the many prob- 
lems which are probed by Dr. Donaldson. 
He also shows that no matter what devices 
were used by the Scottish government, it 
never succeeded in milking the bishoprics 
so effectively as did Elizabeth I. The 
parallels with English policy show that 
“conformity with England” had been 
brought about, although, as would be 
expected, with minor differences (pp. 177- 
182). 


The author examines the origin of the 
presbytery or classis; he considers the letters 
of Theodore Beza and the influence and 
inspiration of Geneva on men like Thomas 
Cartwright, Walter Travers and Andrew 
Melville; likewise he shows that presbyterian- 
ism was in no sense an indigenous Scottish 
movement (p. 191). From this chapter that 
dealing with a settled polity is a logical 
ending to this study, and Dr. Donaldson 
has made good use of such evidence as he 
has discovered to trace the transition from 
about 1575 to the constitution of 1592, a 
year which marks the triumph of the pres- 
bytery, although the office of bishop, name 
and thing, was not abolished until 1638. 
But it was not until 1690 that a full settle- 
ment was achieved of the problems left 
unsolved in 1592. 


While this serious book on a _ serious 
subject shows immense advances in know- 
ledge since, for example, Row’s History of 
the Kirk of Scotland (1842), the author in 
his wisdom and modesty admits that there 
is a lot more to be discovered. Very often 
he says or hints that the evidence he has 
found only suggests an answer to a prob- 
lem; he never makes a statement which 
cannot be supported, and such authoritative 
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writing as this gives the reader confidence in 
the book as a whole. Although this 
masterly study will, without doubt, have a 
particularly wide appeal in Scotland, it 
should be on the shelves of anyone who 
claims an interest in church history. There 
are five short appendixes and a useful 


index. Francis W. STEER. 


THOMAS WOTTON’S LETTER-BOOK, 
1574-1586, edited by G. Eland. Oxford 
University Press, 1960; pp. xxii, 75; 16s. 

E great age of English letter-writing 
began with the reign of Elizabeth I. 

It was not unconnected with the Tudor 
“experiment in government”, the emer- 
gence of the gentry as the dominant force 
in local politics, the multifarious duties laid 
upon country justices, and the role of squires 
as Official (and unofficial) arbiters of rural 
peace. It was directly related to the rise 
of “the county community” as a unit of 
English local society, and it is no accident 
that probably the bulk of surviving Eliza- 
bethan letters were written from one squire 
to another about parish or county affairs, 
Thomas Wotton’s Letter Book is no excep- 
tion. The nomination of a local school 
master, the benefit of a clergyman’s poor 
widow, assessments in the county lathes, a 
plea for preachers at markets, purveyance 
of Kentish oats, appeasement of social 
feuds, prevention of local lawsuits, the 
repair of Rochester Bridge: these and 
similar matters occupy the bulk of these 
sixty letters. 

The Wottons were one of the great 
families of Tudor Kent. The mutilated 
relics of their manor house at Boughton 
Malherbe (largely built or rebuilt by 
Thomas) now give very little idea of its 
former splendour, at one time comparable 
with that of Chilham Castle or Penshurst 
Place. Boughton was one of a dozen 
Tudor mansions strung out along the rag- 
stone edge of central Kent, whose striking 
prospect over the Weald symbolized the 
dominance of their lords in county society. 
Derings at Surrenden, Filmers at East 
Sutton, St. Legers at Wiarton Place, 
Mayneys at Linton: these, with the 
Wottons and others, exercised under Tudors 
and Stuarts a virtual suzerainty over the 
whole tract of countryside stretching from 
their doorsteps to the Sussex border. Of 
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Thomas Wotton himself, Izaak Walton has 
given us a charming, if idealized, portrait in 
the biography of his youngest son, Sir 
Henry: a kind of ideal that we know from 
other sources many Kentish gentry set out 
to emulate. According to Walton, Wotton 
refused “‘many invitations from Queen 
Elizabeth to change his country recreations 
and retirement for a Court” life and a 
knighthood. He remained, despite his 
great estates, plain Mr. Wotton to the day 
of his death. He was “a man of great 
modesty, of a most plain and single heart, 
of an ancient freedom and integrity of 
mind”. He “was also remarkable for 
hospitality, a great Lover and much 
beloved of his Country [sc. county]; to 
which may justly be added that he was a 
cherisher of learning, as appears by that 
excellent Antiquary Mr. William Lambert 
in his Perambulation of Kent”, which 
entered the world with Thomas Wotton’s 
benediction. 

On the whole these letters pleasantly 
substantiate Walton’s description. Re- 
fracted through their cultured, artificial 
language, we see the rule of the county 
community in operation and sense some- 
thing of the unwritten assumptions and the 
not ignoble spirit which often animated it. 
Though always honest and courageous, and 
at times severe, Wotton’s letters were 
generally dictated by a desire for peace and 
fair dealing and by a fundamental charity. 
As Mr. Eland points out, nearly one-third 
relate to the troubles of other people who 
had no obvious claim upon him. He was a 
kind of father figure to those in distress; 
his aim, as he himself confesses, was 
“thamendement of men’s maners .. .” 
Equally interesting is the intense localism 
which these letters reveal: for Wotton was 
“brought up ... in the Countrye about 
Countrye causes’’, as he tells us, and his 
whole “ mynde [was] bent to be a Countrey 
man... ” The vigour and variety of 
provincial life is a factor of the utmost 
importance in our understanding of the 
Tudor and Stuart period and is still far too 
little realized. It explains much of the 
confusion (and fascination) of the political 
Struggles of the seventeenth century. This 
volume is a useful if minor contribution 
towards its re-creation. Occasionally Mr. 
Eland’s comments on the letters seem in- 
adequate or inexact, and he probably 
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exaggerates Wotton’s friendship with “the 
most prominent nonconformists ’—mislead- 
ing word. But on the whole, though 
modestly disclaiming special knowledge of 
the county, the editor has threaded his path 
through the thickets of Kentish genealogy 
with care and competence. 


ALAN EVERITT. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
MODERN TIMES, by Margaret 
Schlauch. Warsaw, 1959. London: 


Oxford University Press; pp. xiv, 316; 
30s. 


BY beginning with Chaucer and thus 

concentrating her attention on the most 
recent periods of development and expan- 
sion, Professor Margaret Schlauch has 
managed to produce a most informative 
history of our language. She is indeed well 
known as the author of two lively books on 
The Gift of Language and English Medieval 
Literature and Its Social Foundations, and 
she shows in the present volume that same 
vivacity and zest, and that same truth- 
seeking audacity, which give originality and 
freshness to all her writing. By birth a 
Pole, she now holds the Chair of English 
Philology in Warsaw University, but for 
many years she taught with distinction in 
New York University, and, like her fellow- 
countryman, Joseph Conrad, she has 
acquired a style of her own. Now and 
again she will use a word in a somewhat 
strained or marginal sense: wunexploited 
fields (for unexplored), p. ix; to simplify 
inadvisably (for inadvisedly), p. 84; and 
derelict \umpenproletariat (for degenerate). 
p. 151; but her intended meaning is always 
quite clear. 

In dealing with phonology, morphology 
and vocabulary, she does so in a concise 
and businesslike manner, keeping more or 
less to the beaten tracks; but when she 
passes On to syntax, semantics and style she 
often breaks new ground. By virtue of 
copious footnotes, she introduces us to all 
the noteworthy writings on the subject in 
hand and she assesses them critically. She 
summarizes important work in Polish and 
Russian as well as in English, French and 
German, thus linking East and West. 
Michio Masui of Hiroshima University 
(where that man-made desert now blossoms 
as the rose, at least in scholarship) is cited 
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as a Chaucerian expert. By listing in a 
full Index all the authors mentioned in 
these footnotes, she binds all references 
neatly together and dispenses with a formal 
bibliography. Even recognized authorities, 
however, are sometimes made to suffer 
under her lash. Leon Kellner, by the way, 
suffers unjustly when he gets a whipping 
(p. 34) for taking Sow well, reap well as 
“completely paratactic”. His Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax lacks Miss 
Schlauch’s sparkle, but his Dummheit was 
not so obtuse as all that. If only Miss 
Schlauch had read further, she would have 
found that on the very next page Kellner 
went on to say that “there is parataxis 
formally only” and that, of course, the 
first clause is logically subordinate. Some- 
times, on the other hand, she is too prone 
to defer to last-minute opinions, as when 
she accepts R. I. McDavid’s modification 
of the dialectal tripartition of the United 
States (p. 185), as defined by Krapp, con- 
firmed by Baugh, and still retained (in the 
main) by Kurath. 


After accounting for the rise of the 
standard language, Miss Schlauch devotes 
much attention to Literary Scots, Lallans, 
and the English language in Ireland and 
America, with occasional glances at Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and other parts of the 
Commonwealth. Changes in language are 
associated with social movements and with 
shifts in population. She devotes much 
attention throughout the book—and in the 
fifty excerpts comprising the Illustrative 
Materials (pp. 234-283)—to lowly and even 
sub-standard forms which keep speech 
alive. She shows that the Gullah dialect, 
for example, merits close study. Its omis- 
sion of the copula, as in The garden big, 
has parallels in Russian and Hebrew. The 
social history of England is closely reflected 
in the semantic developments of words, 
especially in pejorative changes. 


The reader will cast an indulgent eye on 
the minor (and always obvious) misprints 
in a book published in Poland. It is other- 
wise well printed in clear type on broad 
pages and it is a pleasure to read. A few 
factual errors will be easily rectified in a 
second edition: Old English gddsibb, as if 
“noble kinship” (pp. 12 and 16), instead 
of godsibb “ person related to another in 
God (as a sponsor in baptism)”, giving 
modern gossip; the substantive bliss and the 
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verb bless related (p. 134), instead of un- 
related, the first connected with blithe and 
the second with (the sprinkling of sacri- 
ficial) blood; and Lord of hosts and man 
of Galilee cited as parallel examples of the 
descriptive genitive (p. 146), whereas the 
first is objective and the second is archaic 
(of = from). 

Whatever their main text-books, all 
serious students of English will do well to 
peruse this book by way of supplementary 
reading. It presents a lively, perceptive, and 
in many ways original account of the last 
six centuries of our linguistic history. 


SIMEON POTTER. 


THE ARUNDEL HARINGTON 
MANUSCRIPT OF TUDOR POETRY, 
edited by Ruth Hughey. Two volumes, 
Ohio State University Press, 1960; pp. 
xvi, 428 and viii, 529; $15.00 the set. 

IS Arundel manuscript is the richest 
and most significant of the English 
manuscript poetry collections of the six- 
teenth century. It was one of the two 

Harington manuscripts used by Nott for 

his edition of Wyatt and Surrey (the other 

was the Wyatt autograph, now Egerton 

2711), but was later lost from view for a 

century, until its rediscovery by Professor 

Hughey in 1933. Nott’s transcript of the 

manuscript was known to scholars: both it 

and the recovered original have been quar- 
ried by editors of Wyatt, Raleigh, and, most 
recently, Constable. The wider contents 
of the anthology as a whole, however, have 
remained unknown to all but a few. Now 
at last we have a sumptuous edition, with 
the text and a meaty introduction in the 

first volume, and notes, glossary, and a 

superb index in the second. 

The introduction opens with a slightly 
over-elaborate account of the rediscovery of 
the manuscript at Arundel Castle, and its 
identification. There follows an_ exact 
analysis of its provenance, make-up, and 
contents. The intricate problems presented 
by its relations with other printed and 
manuscript collections—with the Nugae 
Antiquae, with Tottel’s Miscellany, with 
the Egerton and Devonshire manuscripts— 
are treated with mathematical rigour, yet 
also illuminated constantly by Professor 
Hughey’s rare knowledge of Tudor litera- 
ture and family history. The chasms in 
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the Arundel Harington manuscript 
(amounting possibly to 5,000 lines) are due, 
in part at least, to the removal of leaves 
by the printer of Nugae Antiquae. The 
textual authority of the latter has therefore 
to be estimated, and an attempt made to 
identify which of its items were extracted 
from the Harington manuscript. Perhaps 
the best section of the introduction is a 
detailed description of the manuscript’s 
median position textually between the 
Wyatt autograph manuscript and Tofttel’s 
Miscellany. This is not a solely textual 
matter: as Professor Hughey’s earlier 
article in The Library showed, it leads on 
to an understanding of the remarkable 
circumstances of compilation. Considera- 
tion of the different hands in which the 
Harington manuscript is written makes it 
possible to distinguish what are really two 
separate collections. The first, begun about 
the time of Tottel, is a systematic, ordered 
collection of poems of Wyatt, Surrey, John 
Harington the elder, and his contem- 
poraries. In it, many pages were once left 
blank to facilitate additions; but the spaces 
were later filled by the second compiler, Sir 
John Harington, translator of Ariosto. 
This later collection, in comparison much 
more casual, includes court poets like 
Sidney, Raleigh, Oxford, and Greville. 
Professor Hughey proves to be a sure guide 
through the complexities of dating, so 
difficult yet so important in a gradual, 
current collection such as this. She estab- 
lishes a strong probability that the first 
compiler was Sir John’s father, John 
Harington of Stepney. 

_ Besides its value as evidence of Tudor 
literary tastes, the Harington manuscript 
has two main sources of interest. Firstly, 
it contains authoritative versions of many 
poems already known. In certain cases the 
variants are important: there is an early 
state of Daniel’s “Octavia to Anthony”, 
and a version of Sidney’s “O dear life, 
when shall it be ” clearly superior to that of 
the 1598 folio. Sometimes, as notably with 
Constable, the manuscript gives crucial 
evidence of authorship. The second source 
of interest lies in the remarkable fact that 
seventy-eight of the collection’s 324 poems 
have never previously been published. 
These seventy-eight poems will offer literary 
historians many puzzles, for most are 
anonymous and many difficult even to date. 
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None among them can be called great; the 
taste of the compilers of the Elizabethan 
printed anthologies is on the whole vindi- 
cated. But there are many poems which 
may alter our notions of the range of 
Tudor poetry. In the earlier part of the 
period covered are a number of moral 
reflective poems quite as good as anything 
in Tottel. Sir John Cheke (Nos. 282-285) 
is surprisingly revealed as the most interest- 
ing Drab poet after Wyatt and Surrey. He 
shows a capacity, rare even in Wyatt, to 
define moral qualities without glib senten- 
tiousness: his character of Surrey, indeed, 
is quite Augustan in its considered tact. 
Next, there is a group of vivid pastoral 
poems (Nos. 259-261), Chaucerian in range 
and concreteness, that are far superior to 
all other pre-Spenserian poems in their 
kind. Queen Elizabeth’s translation (No. 
320) from Petrarch’s Trionfi has a concision 
unusual for its time. No. 279, “In Autumn 
when Minerva’s men”, with its strange 
seasonal myth, tantalizes by its incomplete- 
ness. There are also the long and hilarious 
“Libel against Bashe” (No. 182); a good 
lyric that reads like an allegorical expan- 
sion of Wyatt’s “The long love” (No. 
276); a sonnet reminiscent of Surrey at his 
best (No. 150); and some unclassifiable 
curiosities that will delight historians of 
manners or of psychology (Nos. 269, 69, 
etc.). Of the remainder, Nos. 70, 152, 184, 
244, and 266 seem most worth reading. 
For Professor Hughey’s commentary one 
can have hardly anything but praise. 
Biographically, bibliographically, and 
textually it not only supplies the literary 
environment of the manuscript, but also a 
whole treasury of incidental information. 
Particularly valuable are its collations, 
sometimes with as many as fifteen other 
contemporary versions. Models, sources, 
or originals are indicated, and often quoted 
by the page for the reader’s convenience. 
In this respect, indeed, the commentary is 
too ample (will anyone read it who does 
not possess a Petrarch and a Vulgate 
Psalter?): space is engrossed that should 
have gone to swell the critical and explana- 
tory notes. The latter are good, but 
sporadic, and often, in the case of well- 
known poems, too conventional. It is not 
enough to say of ‘“ Who so list to hunt” 
that Wyatt used Petrarch and Romanello: 
we only do the English poet justice if we 
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recognize his learned familiarity with 
Petrarch’s sources, Solinus and Guaguinus. 
The glossary, in general useful, has some 
blemishes (e.g. foster at 198. 27 incorrectly 
glossed as “offspring”) and numerous 
omissions (e.g. Calcars at 140. 60). 
Throughout, the style, though not specially 
economical, is usually pleasant and always 
lucid. 

Physically considered, the book’s typo- 
graphical accuracy and finesse make it a 
pleasure to use. Altogether, Professor 
Hughey and the Ohio State University 
Press are to be congratulated on a monu- 
mental and exciting achievement. 


ALASTAIR FOWLER. 


DIVINE POETRY AND DRAMA IN 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND, 
by Lily B. Campbell. Cambridge 
University Press, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959; pp. viii, 268; 35s. 

WELL-KNOWN Elizabethan proverb 
states that where God builds a church, 
the Devil builds a chapel. Miss Camp- 
bell’s book is concerned with the reverse 
process. In it she traces the efforts of the 
godly and serious-minded, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, who thought the Devil was 
having things too much his own way, to 
check what they regarded as the rising tide 
of paganism and secularism in the poetry 
and drama of the sixteenth century, by 
taking over the new literary forms and 
methods which were being evolved by the 
enemy and making them serve religious 
ends. The distinctive marks of the move- 
ment she isolates and describes are its use 
of subject-matter derived from the Bible 
and its close dependence on the writings 
that it sought to counteract and supersede. 

Beginning with Savonarola’s attack on 

paganism in life and art and with his com- 

position of the Laudi Spirituali as a 

counterblast to the Canti Carnascialeschi, 

she shows that similar motives were in the 
minds of the translators of the Bible into 

English and continued to exert an influence 

throughout the century. Dealing first with 

poetry, she outlines the way in which 
material drawn from the Scriptures was 
adapted to the needs of the various 

“kinds”, and then goes on to consider its 

use in more original works, such as 

Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes. The climax of 

the whole process is the emergence of 
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Urania as the distinctive muse of divine 
poetry. The second half of the book 
sketches the parallel development in the 
field of drama from its beginnings in the 
schools and universities until, by way of 


the numerous plays on the theme of the | 


prodigal-son, it reached the popular theatre 
in the form of Greene and Lodge’s A Look- 
ing Glass for London and Peele’s David 
and Bethsabe. 

Miss Campbell’s thesis, well supported 
by numerous and, on occasions, unneces- 
sarily repetitive references to dedications 
and prefaces, which, not unnaturally, she 
frequently finds more valuable for her 
purpose and more readable than the poems 
they introduce, is important, particularly to 
the student of drama, because of its in- 
sistence that so many religious poems and 
plays were not a modification of, or a 
development from, medieval forms, but a 


deliberate and calculated response to the | 


new secular writings. The real value of her 
book lies in the case it makes out for some 
re-thinking on these matters. To certain 
other issues that her study raises she seems 
curiously blind. In two _ consecutive 
sentences she writes: “It is significant of 
the lack of consideration given to divine 
poetry by modern literary historians that 
this work [John Hall’s Certayn chapters 
taken out of the Proverbes of Salomon... 
translated into English metre] has only 
been mentioned by them because it indi- 
cated that the Court of Venus had been 
previously published. That the attempts to 
render wisdom literature into English verse 
should result in poetry which can only be 
compared with that by which older genera- 
tions learned the multiplication tables, the 
number of days in the month, and the 
capitals of states is not surprising ” (p. 63). 
One would have thought that she had effec- 
tively answered her own complaint, but in 
fact she goes on repeating it and claiming 
that a lot of very bad poetry is important 
because it exists. This is an odd view of 
literary history. The big question that 
emerges from Miss Campbell’s work is the 
question she never asks of why, in spite of 
all the effort and good intentions that went 
into its making, divine poetry and drama 
in the sixteenth century remained so in- 
ferior in quality to the “ baudy balades” 
and “filthie playes” it was written to 
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THE POEMS OF HENRY CONSTABLE, 
edited by Joan Grundy. Liverpool 
University Press, 1960; pp. 261; 30s. 


UNPUBLISHED POEMS, by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and his circle, edited by Kenneth 
Muir. Liverpool University Press, 1961; 
pp. xviii, 91; 12s. 6d. 


THE poems of Constable, genuine and 
doubtful together, occupy little more 
than a hundred pages in Miss Grundy’s 
edition, and she makes no _ extravagant 
claims for him, referring. on the first page 
of her Introduction to ‘ * the paucity and 
insignificance of his verse”. He is rather 
more interesting as a minor figure on the 
European scene, seeking in vain to recon- 
cile James VI and I to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, than as a poet, and what is 
known about him is usefully assembled 
here. Then there is a discussion of Canon 
and Text, and some brief literary com- 
ments, rightly preferring the religious to the 
secular poems. 

Constable is not a difficult writer, and 
the Commentary is more concerned with 
historical and theological annotation than 
with exegesis. Nor are there many serious 
textual problems, the general superiority of 
the Todd MS. to the 1592 edition being 
clear. In one poem surviving in that 
manuscript alone, I. iii. 4, praysd for prayse 
seems to be required in 1. 2, and in I. iii. 5, 
one of Miss Grundy’s rare departures from 
it is questionable. In the text she prints, 
“Shew then the power of thy devinityes ”, 
the plural (guaranteed by the rhyme) is 
inexplicable; the manuscript “Shew then 
the powers of devinityes”’ makes sense of 
it, though whether powers also should be 
plural is more doubtful. In III. ii. 5, 
again, T’s ‘Alexander selfe”, against 
“Alexander’s” of the 1595 Apologie, is 
supported by “ beuty self” in the Sonnet 
“To our blessed Lady” (p. 190). In II. 
iii. 3, 1. 7, “ As wante of seeing thee paynes 
me sore ”, sense and metre demand “as 
sore”. In the note on IJ. iii. 1, it is not 
clear to me that Baldwin (whose spelling 
Shakspere is not preserved) is right in 
seeing Shakespeare, Lucrece, 477-9, as 
indebted to Constable rather than, like 
Constable himself, directly to the passage 
of the Arcadia quoted. 

The question of the poems which occur 
only in the second edition of Diana is 
judiciously discussed. To the points made 
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by Miss Grundy may be added that these 
poems are much more adventurous in their 
vocabulary than the certainly genuine ones. 
I noticed few words in the latter that sent 
me to O.E.D., though there is a later dating 
of the obsolete calcule, v. (O.E.D.—1559) 
in III. ii. 7, the adverb poet-wise, which 
O.E.D. records with no quotation, in III. 
ii. 3, and sole-borne (i.e. sole-born), unre- 
corded, in the Spiritual Sonnets, p. 185. 
Pseudo-Constable, by contrast, provides a 
surprising amount from only forty-one 
sonnets. Here, there is some confusion to 
be disentangled. As Miss Grundy insists 
(pp. 98-100), the date 1594 for the second 
edition is uncertain; but it is the date 
O.E.D. professes to accept, so that its in- 
consistencies are regrettable. This edition 
is cited for the only examples of inaudacity 
(VII. 10) and reintomb (VIII. 4); for the 
first of imparadise (VIII. 3: dated 1592, 
which is also the date of a Daniel quota- 
tion), seducingly (VIII. 2: dated 1592), and 
sirenize (VII. 8: dated 1584, so that it 
wrongly takes precedence of a 1592 quota- 
tion); and for the second in the relevant 
sense of disaccustom (VIII. 4: dated 1592), 
malpleasant (VIII. 2: dated 1592), teary 
(V. 8) and uncancelled (VII. 4), the first 
being arithmetical. A reading not com- 
mented on by Miss Grundy is inexecrable 
in VIII. i; the word is recorded only here 
and in Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 128. 
O.E.D,. assumes it is an error here for 
inexorable, and leaves the question open in 
the Merchant. There are also antedatings: 
black-mouthed (IV. 5. O.E.D. 1595), exhal- 
ing, ppl. a. (IV. 4; O.E.D. 1660) and sigh- 
swoln (V 3: O.E.D. 1601). Unrecorded in 
O.E.D. is the adverbial use of uneffectual 
(IV. 4). Every one of the words quoted is 
from a sonnet with Shakespearian rhyme- 
scheme, never, as Miss Grundy notes, used 
in the genuine poems. 

A few readily detectable errors lessen 
confidence in Miss Grundy’s complete 
accuracy in places where it cannot be 
checked so easily. On p. 204 it is stated 
that VI. 3 “appears among Carew’s poems 
in some manuscripts”; if this is true it 
should be more specifically put—Dunlap’s 
edition of Carew does not record it as 
occurring as his anywhere but in the 1640 
edition. On p. 218, in the very first note, 
“a” has dropped out of the lemma, and 
on p. 230, the “Commenters” of the text 
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have become “Commentators”. On p. 
218, the “Charites” are “Charities” the 
second time they are mentioned and on 
p. 242 “III. i. 5” should be “III. ii. 5”. 
M. F. Crow’s book, Elizabethan Sonnet- 
Cycles, elsewhere correct, is “Elizabeth 
Sonnet-Cycles” on pp. 103 and 105, and 
S. W. Singer “Slinger” on p. 102. On the 
dust-wrapper, though not in the text, W. C. 
Hazlitt becomes “Haslett”. These are 
trifles, but, since a good deal of manu- 
script material is quoted, it is more disturb- 
ing that in five lines on p. 49 there are four 
divergences from the transcript by F. P. 
Wilson which is referred to. 


Apart from these shortcomings, the one 
decision that is highly questionable is the 
non-annotation of the doubtful poems. 
No one else is likely to do anything about 
it, and Miss Grundy could well have given 
us the same sort of help as she does in the 
rest of the Commentary. 


If Constable is a marginal figure to 
receive full editorial treatment, there is no 
doubt that Professor Muir was happily 
inspired to examine the Blage manuscript 
at Trinity College, Dublin. The published 
result is: new, and on the whole better, 
texts of sixteen Wyatt poems previously 
printed from the Devonshire manuscript 
and other sources; collations of fifteen 
poems which are also in the Egerton 
manuscript; and, as the main contents of 
the volume, fifty-one poems, only two of 
them previously printed (by Norman Ault) 
from this source, which Professor Muir is 
pretty certainly right in seeing as containing 
a fair amount of completely new Wyatt. 
A good many parallels are cited in the 
Notes—the identity of XXVIII. 2, “ What 
may hyt avayle me? ”, with the refrain of 
Wyatt (Muir) 58 might have been added— 
and the affinities are not mere verbal coin- 
cidences. One interesting poem claimed for 
Wyatt is XXII, part of which has been 
printed from a Huntington manuscript by 
R. H. Robbins in Secular Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. If it 
is Wyatt’s—and some verbal parallels are 
cited—it is in a vein not elsewhere repre- 
sented in his work. One other poem, 
XXVII, which would be of some bio- 
graphical interest if it were by Wyatt, does 
not read much like him to me; one reviewer 
(Sunday Times, 18 June) has acclaimed it 
as “one of the great poems of the sixteenth 
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century "—it seems to me very much run 
of the mill “ Drab ”. 

The texts of the new poems are fairly 
straightforward, but a few points may be 
made. In IV. 30, the rhyme demands 
“groans” for “grevans”; in XXIV. 14-15 
the repetition “ese . . . ease” is awkward, 
and I suspect that the first occurrence was 
caught up from the second, and is an error 
for “end” or “cure”; at XXVII. 12, 
“welthily” for ‘ welthy” would restore 
metre—this is in general a regular poem; 





at XXVII. 35 “exsept” should surely be | 


glossed “accepted”, not 


“accept”; at | 


XXVII. 45, “lament” must be the rhyme. | 


word, whether, as Professor Muir suggests 
to me, the manuscript “yee” is simply an 
erroneous addition, or whether we should 
read “thee lament”; at XXXVII. 12, 


— -—___— 


“Where I thought gold I fond but brytell | 
glas”’, Professor Muir reads “ sought”: the | 
seek/find antithesis makes this an obvious | 


correction, but I doubt if it is a clear 
improvement on the original, and it may 
even be less pointed. There is some in- 
consistency in the treatment of the very 
common use of this=thus. It is normally 
changed to thus, with a footnote giving the 
manuscript reading (on p. 3, “MS” has 
been omitted in the relevant footnotes); but 
in XXV. 18 “Thys” is retained without 
comment and on p. 87, Il. 18-19, “ this” is 
retained and glossed “thus”. Since it is 
not an error, it ought to have been retained 
throughout. 


Finally, three pieces of information that 
I owe to Professor Muir himself. On p. 
xiv, the word printed as “ Circumderunt”, 
which should of course be “ Circumdeder- 
unt”, appears in contracted form in the 
manuscript; in XXI. 21, “ fredes” is a mis- 
print for “frendes”; the text of No. 171, 
mentioned on p. 90 as offering “no sub- 
stantial variants”, agrees with the manv- 
script P, not with Tottel. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


THE QUEEN AND THE POET, by | 


Walter Oakeshott. Faber and Faber, 
London, 1960; pp. 232; 25s. 

us is a study of Sir Walter Ralegh 

and his relations with Queen Elizabeth 

in the light of his poetry, or of the poetry 


in the light of the relations—one is never | 


quite sure which. It is arranged in two 
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Parts, the first being biographical and 
historical, the second an edition in modern- 
ized spelling of those poems which its 
author believes to be by Ralegh and which 
he also believes to have been addressed to, 
or to be about, the Queen; these are 
accompanied by an extensive but somewhat 
random commentary, containing some use- 
ful paraphrase. 

Dr. Oakeshott’s principal achievement is 
to have contributed two more poems to the 
Ralegh canon. The first, “Now we have 
present made/To Cynthia”, was discovered 
by him in a manuscript commonplace-book 
containing working notes for the History of 
the World and was held by the British 
Museum experts to be in Ralegh’s hand 
“as certainly as such a judgement can be 
made” (p. 19). It is, by the way, some- 
thing of a reflection on the pace at which 
British scholarship moves that this docu- 
ment first came into the author’s hands in 
1935. The other remarkable discovery 
dates only from 1958: the entire sonnet by 
Ralegh, part of which Puttenham quoted in 
The Arte of English Poesie, has been found 
in the privately owned Phillipps MS. 3602. 
In some ways, the gap between discovery 
and communication is here even longer— 
for Oldys, Dr. Oakeshott tells us, came 
across the manuscript and noted the poem 
as Ralegh’s in the margin. That is likely 
to have been when he was working on his 
ew of Ralegh, which was published 
in 1736. 

The biographical part of this book makes 
fairly pleasant reading, although it perforce 
recapitulates a great deal that has long been 
known or conjectured. Ralegh’s career 
during the relevant period is divided into 
three phases. During the first (1581-7) 
Ralegh used his poems to establish a 
Platonic love-relationship with his mistress. 
During the second (1587-92), increasingly 
pressed by the rivalry of Essex, he became 
more passionate and wrote the poem which 
begins: 

Would I were chang’d into that golden shower 

That so divinely streaméd from the skies 

To fall in drops upon my dainty flower, 

Where in her bed she solitary lies ; 

ber would I hope such showers as richly 
shine 

Would pierce more deep than those waste tears 
of mine. 


The offended monarch banished Ralegh 
from her presence. He went off to Ireland 
to look after his estates and to read the 
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first three Books of The Faerie Queene in 
Spenser’s Tower near Cork. Did Spenser’s 
Timias in Book III, his love for Belphoebe, 
and his dejected state, help to bring about a 
reconciliation? Dr. Oakeshott conjectures 
(p. 93) that it might be so, but that the 
reconciliation did not last long. The third 
phase runs from 1592 to 1603. Ralegh is 
found to be married to Elizabeth Throck- 
morton, the maid of honour who is perhaps 
identical with “Serena”. Mystery sur- 
rounds this marriage, and it seems to be 
no very pleasant mystery. Ralegh, accord- 
ing to Robert Cecil, had committed a 
“brutish offence”, and the Queen’s rage 
may have been as much about that as about 
the loss of a “ minion” (as one of Mary 
Queen of Scots’ informants described him 
in 1585). Lodged in the Tower, Ralegh 
wrote the “ 11th and last book of the Ocean 
to Cynthia”, the poem or poems in the 
manuscript at Hatfield, and intended by 
their agency to win his way back into 
favour. But, instead, he was scooped out 
of the Tower in September, 1592, and dis- 
patched to the West Country to look after 
the disorderly affairs of the captured Great 
Carrack. His papers were taken by or 
submitted to Cecil and so the poems found 
their way to Hatfield. The Queen was not 
to receive Ralegh for another four years, 
and the affair, and Ralegh’s poetry, were 
both virtually finished. 


So runs Dr. OQakeshott’s conjectural 
reconstruction. It has many weak links, 
and they are not strengthened by the ill- 
organized way the case is put, or by his 
inability to resist trying for dramatic excite- 
ment of the kind favoured by the Hotson 
School of Detection. He does not do this 
as well as Dr. Hotson. He has also 
yielded to temptation by including the 
chapter on supposed links between Ralegh, 
Don Armado, and Love’s Labour's Lost, 
which would help his case very little even 
if they could be proved. The treatment of 
them here does not square up with suffi- 
cient exigency to any of the radical 
suspicions about the whole School of Night 
theory. The attribution to Ralegh of 
“Would I were chang’d into a golden 
shower” (from an original by Ronsard, 
not, as Dr. Oakeshott more than once 
states, by Desportes), on which so much of 
the argument depends, is a bold but very 
uncertain stroke: Miss Latham, more 
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wisely, preferred to suspend judgement; 
Professor Sandison claimed it as “un- 
doubtedly” by Gorges. The attempted 
reconstruction of the Elizabeth Throck- 
morton affair partly by reference to the 
Belphoebe/Timias/Amoret episode in The 
Faerie Queene (IV. vii-viii) seems unlikely. 
If Ralegh had been guilty of the “ brutish 
offence ” which is the only just explanation 
(Mary Queen of Scots’ spies apart) of the 
queen’s anger, if indeed the offénce was of 
the sort, or worse, than the similar (perhaps 
the same) incident recorded of Ralegh by 
Aubrey—a record to which oddly enough 
Dr. Oakeshott nowhere makes reference— 
it seems utterly improbable that Spenser, 
however remote from courtly sophistication 
he may have grown at Cork, would have 
risked covering himself and his poem in 
ridicule by describing the incident in the 
terms he uses in Book IV, viii, stanza 25. 
The same objection applies to Miss Koller’s 
view of the episode, on which Dr. Oake- 
shott’s is based. He follows Miss Koller 
and Miss Latham, of course, in dating the 
composition of the Hatfield manuscript in 
1592, and perhaps this is the place to state 
a major objection to his method of writing 
his book: his unwillingness to make proper 
use of the useful devices known as the 
footnote, the page reference, and the bibli- 
ography. The reader is put to the quite 
unwelcome labour of having to reconstruct 
these as he goes along and the exercise is 
not calculated to put him in a good 
temper. It takes some time to discover, for 
example, how much the detailed arguments 
for the 1592 date of the Hatfield composi- 
tion are essentially recapitulatory. Except 
for one rather unconvincing point on page 
138 Dr. Oakeshott seems to contribute 
nothing new to the controversies except a 
rather confusing conflation of them (pp. 
89ff., pp. 133-38). It is perhaps a pity 
(since it appears probable that he agrees 
with it) that he did not include somewhere 
in his work the forthright remark by 
Stebbing (still after seventy years Ralegh’s 
best biographer): ‘‘ Of sensual love between 
[the Queen] and Ralegh there is not a tittle 
of evidence which will be accepted by any 
who do not start by presuming in her the 
morals of a courtesan”. 

The enormous disillusion, the throbbing 
and at times really frightening sorrow of 
the poems in the Hatfield manuscript, may 
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have been intended to touch the Queen 
heart, but they are far indeed from the 
calculated dishevelment and down-gyvd 
lamentations of the Timias of Book IV; 
and it seems certain that whatever may 
have initiated them, some other set of 
impulses, something less amenable to day. 
time patterns and purposes, took control of 
them and made them what they are. In 
doing so, it must surely have rendered them 
quite useless for their putative purpose, 
The historical occasion, whatever it was, is 
perhaps the least important aspect of these 
poems. In the end (it may be felt after 
reading this book) Ralegh’s relationship 
with the Queen has sunk far below the 
horizon not only of our knowledge but of 
our taste and sensibility, the likelihood of 
our being able to put up with Ralegh’s | 
performance even if we know every detail 

of it. What more distasteful than the man 

who exploited his own poetic talent and the | 
fascination which an ageing ruler felt for 

him in order to get to the top? It is no 

longer even a sufficient excuse that this | 
was the manner of proceeding in Eliza. | 
beth’s court. If it is as important as Dr. 
Oakeshott appears to think it is that the 
“Queen and the Poet”? must always be 
linked when we are reading Ralegh’s verses, 
then the poetry is in danger of being 
dragged down below the horizon too. It is 
a relief and may be their saving grace that 
we can properly regard these gifts to the 
Queen, if such they were, much as we 
might regard some long-preserved jewel 
given to her out of some base motive; in 

their fiery or musical depths there is an 
autonomous authority which does not 
depend upon the soiled occasion; the poem | 
has its own way of enduring. 


PETER URE. 








(Continued from page 307) 


but I am sure I shan’t succeed & tho’ I may | 
not I would behave properly—My Ld. went | 
away at 1/2 past 1., to go with Ld. Sandwich 
down to the Chancellor’ s at the Grainge to 
shoot Partridges Sedgwick stays in Town, & 
if he had any Manners or Goodness might 
have ask’d me to have dind with him one 
of the Days My Ld. will be gone, but he’s 
absorb’d in Business & Honers which is 
the only Excuse I can think of for him 


(To be continued) 
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